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( wing to the success of the recent Exhibition at 61, St. James’s Street, S.W.1, a 
representative collection of Antique Furniture and Works of Art will continue to 
be shown there, and visitors are welcomed at all times. The two views illustrated 

are of showrooms at these premises. 
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THE CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN 


By Giotto 


In Lord Rothermere’s Collection 
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TREASURES FROM 





THE ROTHERMERE 


COLLECTION-—I 


BY TANCRED BORENIUS 


Y kind permission of the owner, we are 
enabled to bring before the readers of 
Apollo, in this and the two next issues, 
a number of examples selected from the 

e collection of pictures formed by Lord 
thermere. Though some of these have from 
ie to time been seen in various of the great 
n exhibitions which have taken place during 
‘ent years, many of these pictures will 
doubtedly be entirely unfamiliar to the 
jority of art lovers, combining thus the 
lcome interest of novelty with their intrinsic 
a thetic appeal. 


In treating of this selection of pictures, the 
ronological arrangement is one which suggests 
itself as a very natural and convenient one ; 
id under these circumstances the works of the 
alian school demand consideration in the 
first instance. At the head of the series stands 
a noble picture, to which is traditionally 
attached the name of the artist with whom, in 
a sense, the history of Italian painting begins 
—namely Giotto. The subject is the 
Coronation of the Virgin, and the composition 
follows the formal, stately lines which were 
the customary ones for this subject in Giotto’s 
time; in the centre a stepped throne, of 
Italianate Gothic design, upon which Christ 
is seated placing a crown upon the head of His 
Mother, kneeling before Him; while a choir 
of angels encloses the central episode, those in 
the foreground being disposed in a semi- 
circular curve, kneeling and playing on musical 
instruments. Both the composition and the 
treatment of the individual forms are marked 
by that simple grandeur which we associate 
with Giotto’s conceptions ; and, thanks to the 
excellent state of the panel, the artist’s intentions 
as regards the scheme of colour can even now be 
appreciated to the full: what we see here are 
the strong, full-bodied tempera tints of the 
early XIVth century palette, glowing against the 
lustrous gold background of the panel. 
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. picture. 


Present-day criticism, when it is a question 
of paintings associable with Giotto, operates 
with a number of personalities within the orbit 
of the master, not known to us by name, but 
obviously to be looked for among his actual 
assistants and closest followers. One such 
master in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Giotto is the artist who, from one of his works 
of fresco decoration at Assisi, is usually referred 
to as the “ Maestro delle vele d’Assisi”’ ; and 
it is to this master that Mr. Langton Douglas 
is understood to have attributed the present 
Whichever the actual hand that 
wielded the brush in painting it, the character 
of style is such as to make one feel still entirely 
within the sphere of Giotto’s spirit, within the 
artistic formula which he had evolved and raised 
to a degree of such unique power of expression. 


The increased distance from Giotto is 
immediately felt in the next picture in our 
selection, a triptych in which the central subject 
once more is the Coronation of the Virgin, 
though a number of saints are now added to 
the choir of angels, while the wings of the 
triptych show, in the main course, respectively 
the Adoration of the Magi and the Crucifixion, 
with figures of St. Gabriel and the Virgin 
Annunciate occupying the tops of the wings 
and—on the central panel—a half-length figure 
of Christ in the act of blessing and a Pieta 
between the Virgin and St. John completing the 
scheme of figure composition. The triptych 
is one of those small altar-pieces for a family 
chapel which were produced in large numbers in 
Florence during the XIVth century ; many of 
those dating from the first half of the century 
being the work of a close follower of Giotto, 
called Bernardo Daddi, to whom the present 
example also has been ascribed—not sur- 
prisingly, perhaps, although in some respects 
it is somewhat at variance with Daddi’s 
characteristics of style and approaches more 
nearly the manner of the group which centres 
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round the painter Andrea Orcagna. The 
remarkably fine condition, in which this triptych 
has come down to us, calls for special notice, 
and the richness and glow of the colouring may 
be said to be typical of the Florentine schoo) 
of painting of the time about 1350. 

It used to be said that the Italian master: 
of the Trecento were “‘ anonymous executant: 
of something possessed of general significance.’ 
Style criticism during the past few decades ha: 
done a good deal towards penetrating tha 
anonymity, and a great many artistic personali- 
ties belonging to this phase of art are by nov 
more or less clearly discernible, although ove: 
some questions of attribution unanimity i: 
still far to seek. No hesitation is, however 
possible as regards the authorship of the nex 
example in our selection, which is the work o 
Spinello Aretino, one of the leading masters ir 
the Florentine school of painting in the seconc 
half of the XIVth century. Spinello—who wa: 
born about 1345 and died in 1410—was the 
head of a large and well-organized atelier and 
thereby enabled successfully to cope with a 
great number of considerable tasks—above all, 
large series of fresco paintings setting out the 
events illustrated with the vividness and incisive 
phrasing of a medieval chronicle; but his 
atelier also produced panel pictures and one 
of the most elaborate and ambitious altar- 
pieces, which issued from Spinello’s studio, is 
the one of which the picture now in Lord 
Rothermere’s collection once formed part. We 
possess the agreement which was entered upon 
on April 17th, 1384, when this altar-piece was 
ordered for the church of the monastery of 
Monte Oliveto Maggiore, near Siena; and the 
details of this transaction are worth relating, 
as they so vividly illustrate the artistic con- 
ditions of the times and notably the relations 
then existing between “arts and crafts.” 
Three masters were to be responsible for this 
joint production of theirs: a wood carver 
called Master Simone di Cino of Florence, 








ST. JAMES who was to provide the carved framework of 

By Luca Spinelli. Called Spinello Aretino (1332—1410) the whole within six months from the date of 
icine Mitel the contract, for the sum of fifty gold florins ; 

Tempera on Lime Wood. 73 x 18 in. a gilder, Master Gabriele Saracino of Sienz, 








who was to do all the gilding and the gess» 
Part of an altar painted for the Benedictine Monastery of decoration for a hundred gold florins > and 

Monte Oliveto Maggiore, near Siena Master Spinello Aretino, who was to supply a | 
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THE CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN Attributed to Bernardo Daddi 


In Lord Rothermere’s Collection 
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the paintings for the altar-piece within the 
short period of eight months, for which he was 
to receive exactly the same amount as the 
gilder, namely, a hundred gold florins. His 
organization proved equal to the task, for we 
know from Vasari, who notices this altar-piece 
a length, that it was, in point of fact, completed 
1385; and painter, carver and gilder all 

e fixed their signatures to their joint work, 
at of the painter being, however, placed in 
tie position of honour, beneath the central 
; mel. For many centuries this magnificent 
; tar-piece adorned the church for which it 
is painted, until, rather more than a hundred 
ars ago, it was dismembered; at present 
any of its component parts can still be traced, 
ough they have been scattered far and wide. 

a American Gallery, the Fogg Art Museum, 
umbridge, Mass., possesses the lion’s share 

* having secured the central panel, which 
ows the Madonna and Child surrounded by 
igels, and one of the side panels (SS. Benedict 
id Lucilla) with its predella, as also a small 
zure of a monastic saint ; the left side panel 
3S. John the Baptist and Nemesius) is in the 
rallery at Budapest, also with the predella 
‘hich belonged to it; in the Gallery at Siena 
there is the central panel of the predella 
representing the Death of the Virgin and the 
top piece of that panel depicting the Coronation 
of the Virgin. Finally, we know that in 1867 
three small figures of saints from this altar- 
piece belonged to the estate of the painter 
Johann Anton Ramboux of Cologne, these 
having evidently formed part either of the 
predella of the altar-piece or of the decoration 
of the pilasters—there must have been quite a 
host of such small figures inserted into this 
altar-piece, for Vasari speaks of it as containing 
un numero infinito di figure fra piccole e grandi. 
Lord Rothermere’s picture is one of the three 
just mentioned which in 1867 formed part of 
the Ramboux Collection; it represents St. 
James the Greater, as we can tell not only from 
his emblems (book and pilgrim’s staff carried 
by the saint), but also by the inscription 
“§. Iacosus,” in Gothic lettering, which can 
still clearly be made out underneath the figure 
in the gesso work, carried out more than five 
hundred years ago by the good master Gabriele 


Saracino. Although small in size, the figure 
has yet monumental dignity and grandeur ; in 
fact the reproduction probably at first sight 


suggests a picture painted on an altogether 
different scale. 


Spinello Aretino’s altar-piece has brought 
us to the closing years of the XIVth century. 
A very notable artist working in Florence 
during the period of transition from Trecento 
to Quattrocento art was the monk Don 
Lorenzo Monaco (1370-1425), a master who 
reflects the tendencies of late Gothic art as by 
this time they had matured in Europe both to 
the north and the south of the Alps ; he is in 
fact the principal representative in Florence of 
the international late Gothic movement in art. 
One aspect of this art was the development of 
the realization of the idea of mood in landscape, 
an idea which comes to the fore very distinctly 
in the fascinating example of Lorenzo Monaco’s 
art which belongs to Lord Rothermere, namely, 
the little panel entitled “A Legend of St. 
Benedict.” The picture is essentially nothing 
but a romantic mountainous landscape ; the scene 
is laid among the bare rocks and precipitous 
cliffs of the wilderness of Subiaco; below, 
St. Benedict is seen, wrapt in prayer, in the 
cave which was to become famous all the world 
over as the Sagro speco of Subiaco; above, 
the hermit St. Romanus is lowering food to 
St. Benedict in a basket which connects with a 
bell attached to a rock on the left ; on the right 
of St. Romanus is seen a cherub in a ray of 
light. The rhythmic rise and fall of the lines 
gives evidence of the most consummate feeling 
for harmony of design; and the manner in 
which the picture suggests the haunting mood - 
of the mountain solitude, with the mysterious 
colonnade of the dark wood in the distance, 
makes it a most interesting document for the 
history of the sentiment of nature in art. 


To the immediate following of Don Lorenzo 
Monaco belongs a: highly gifted artist whose 
name unfortunately still remains unknown. It 
is usual to refer to him under the conventional 
name of “ Maestro del Bambino Vispo ”— 
“‘ the master of the lively baby ”—which was 
assigned to him on the ground that in many of 
his works the Infant Christ was held to display 
a greater liveliness of action than is usual in 
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formal religious compositions. This con- 
ventional designation scarcely does justice to 
the more essential characteristics of the master, 
and can only be accepted as a temporary 
expedient until some lucky documentary find 
reveals to us the real name of the artist. (A 
theory once put forward to the effect that he is 
identical with Spinello Aretino’s son, Parri 
Spinelli, has not found general favour.) Who- 
ever he may be, there is no mistaking the 
artistic individuality of this master which 
finds expression in a sense of line of extra- 
ordinary melodiousness, favouring curves mag- 
nificent in their sweep or dissolving themselves 
in ripples of delightful intricacy. An intensely 
festive impression is communicated by his art, 


2 &¢ 


as may be seen from the splendid example of 
it in Lord Rothermere’s collection: a smal! 
altar-piece or Tabernacolo for a family chapel, 
showing the Madonna enthroned, supporting 
in her lap the Infant Christ, who plays witt 
a bunch of lilies, while all around are angel: 
in adoration with four of them kneeling in the 
foreground playing on musical instruments 
The composition has thus several elements in 
common with the first picture reproduced ir 
our selection, and one has but to compare the 
two to realise how far Florentine painting has 
here departed from the essentially classicisi 
attitude of Giotto, closely approaching the 
international standards of Gothic art as it had 
developed by the end of the XIVth century. 





A LEGEND OF ST. BENEDICT 


By Lorenzo Monaco (1370 


Tempera on Wood. 


Florentine School 
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THE VIRGIN AND CHILD WITH ANGELS By the Maestro del Bambino Vispo 


In Lord Rothermere’s Collection 

























BY RALPH 


RITING nearly thirty years ago in English 
Society of the XVIIIth Century (Portfolio 
Monographs) Mr. Randall Davies observed 
that “a good deal of work by Marcellus 
L coon, the younger, must still be in existence if 
it could only be found.” In the interval this con- 
je ‘ure has been verified: a number of pictures and 
d: wings have come to light, 
ai | Laroon is now recog- 
ned as an _ interesting 
m anerist, and an artist of 
re | originality and charm. 
bre I shall consider a group 
o: 1is“* Conversation piéces,” 
w ich, though his chief title 
tc fame in the eyes of his 
cc itemporaries, have not yet 
ben assembled for com- 
p ison or _ received the 
at ention that they deserve. 

The “ conversation pic- 
tue” in England did not 
originate with Hogarth, as 
was formerly supposed, and 
its history dates back far into 
the XVIIth century ; indeed, 
Laroon’s own father was, 
according to the author of 
an Essay Towards an English 
School (1706), “ fam’d for 
Pictures in Little, commonly 
call’d Conversation Pieces.” 
The elder Marcellus, who 
came from The Hague to 
England in Charles II’s 
reign, was of French descent 
and spelt his name“ Lauron,” 
the anglicised form being 
adopted by his son. 

It is well to recall the main 
events in the adventurous 
career of the younger Laroon, 
since they help to explain 
the character of his art. In 1697 he attended the Peace 
Conference of Ryswick as a page, and thence accom- 
panied the English Ambassador to Venice. Trained in 
music by his father and gifted with “a noble strong voice,” 
he sang upon the stage at Drury Lane, and then turned 
to painting ; until being “ inclin’d to martial discipline,” 
he followed Marlborough to Flanders, and subsequently 
served under Stanhope in Spain. Taken prisoner at 
Brihuega (1710), he was ransomed after nearly two 
years, and came home to join Kneller’s newly-founded 
academy ; though he “ scorn’d the name of being a 
professor.” He led a troop of Dragoons to Scotland 


Fig. I. 


A CONCERT AT 
Marcellus Laroon. 


during the ’15, and then went on half-pay until 1724, 


THE CONVERSATION PICTURES OF 
MARCELLUS LAROON - 








Signed and dated 1736. 
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(1679-1772) 
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disposing of his commission for an annuity in 1732. 
On retiring from the army, he combined painting with 
revelry, frequenting the most notorious resorts; and 
though “ very engaging in company,” was thought to 
have an extravagant conceit of his own powers. Later 
he is heard of at York and Worcester, and in 1772 the 
Gentleman’s Magazine announces his death at Oxford, 
describing him as “ formerly 
a captain in the Scots Greys.” 

During his years of active 
service Laroon “ drew and 
painted for diversion,” also 
performing on the violin and 
basse viol. Apparently just 
after his retirement he lost 
a large sum through an 
unlucky speculation, and 
besides painting life - size 
portraits, which would, in 
Vertue’s judgment, have 
rescued him from his em- 
barrassments if his pride had 
not got in the way, he was 
engaged “in painting and 
drawing conversations in 
small with much variety...” 
The examples here illustrated 
can all, with one exception, 
be referred to the period 
between 1730 and 1740, with 
a narrow margin on either 
side. Among a number of 
cognate drawings of con- 
versations—fashionable folk 
assembled with what Vertue 
calls “ pleasant entertainment 
of music ”—the one which 
concerns us is the well- 
known drawing in the Print 
Room called a “Concert at 
Montagu House ”’ and dated 
1736 (Fig. I). It must, I 
think, be the “ drawing 
of a concert by Captain Laroon,” listed in the catalogue 
of the Strawberry Hill Sale, and it bears an inscription 
in Walpole’s hand to the effect that the gentleman on 
the left under the door is John, Duke of Montagu 
(1688-1749), and the lady standing by him his daughter, 
Mary, afterwards Duchess of Montagu. She married 
the fourth Earl of Cardigan, and, as the Dukedom was 
was not revived in his favour until 1766, the inscription 
must have been‘added after that date. The man at the 
harpsichord is said (though not by Walpole) to represent 
Heidegger, well known for his management of the Opera 
at the Haymarket in association with Handel, and for 
his monstrous ugliness. He was the victim of a famous 


MONTAGU HOUSE. By 
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Fig. III. A NOBLEMAN’S LEVEE. Circa 1740. By Marcellus Laroon 
(In the collection of Mr. Samuel Whittread, C.B., 7.P.) 











tig. II. 
A MUSIC 
ARTY. 


‘ca 1735. 
i to re- 
sent the 
riage of 
Earl of 
digan and 
iy Mary 
Aontagu 


reason ~ 


p-actical joke played upon him by the Duke, whose 
t-lents, according to Duchess Sarah, his mother-in-law, 
when he was two and fifty, lay “in things natural to 
boys of fifteen.” 

It has been maintained that this drawing is related 
to the large conversation in oil (Fig. II), which was 
described in the National Portrait Exhibition of 1867 
as the ““ Wedding of George Brudenell, Earl of Cardigan 
and Lady Mary Montagu.” At that time the picture 
belonged to a clergyman, but it has since passed into 
the collection of the Duke of Buccleuch and was lent 
to the National Gallery during the war. The marriage 
took place in July, 1730, and though Laroon did not 
resign his commission until 1732, we know from an 
incident recorded by Vertue that he was busy about 
pictures in London the year before the wedding. The 
bride and bridegroom are said to be the figures facing 
the parson near the door. 

Of this picture Mr. Randall Davies remarks that 
“three or four points connect it with the drawing . . . 
the portraits of Lady Cardigan and her father, and the 
lady with the fan, who is evidently the same both in 
drawing and picture.” I find this saying hard to 
interpret. The double of the lady with the fan 
in the drawing cannot be she with her back to the 
spectator behind the harpischord, and the only other 
lady answering to the description is the bride, whom 
we are to regard as Lady Cardigan. A comparison 
with the drawing fails to put her identity beyond question. 
For the counterpart of the Duke’s disdainful features 
we look in vain in the “ Marriage” scene. I do not 
share Mr. Davies’ conviction that “it is quite 
while 


obvious that all the figures are portraits ” ; 
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By 
Marcellus 
Laroon 


(In 
the collection 
of 
The Duke of 
Buccleuch, 
K.T.) 


the setting, 


even assuming scrupulous 
the part of the artist, will not allow us to determine 


fidelity on 


that “this is an actual scene in one or other 
of the rooms in Montagu House.” Clearly, the wedding 
reception is not being held in “the Salone the most 
Capital piece of Art in London ”’; nor in another of the 
principal rooms, which Vertue enumerates and describes 
as lavishly decorated by French artists brought over 
for the purpose by the first Duke. The evidence for 
the title is seen to be nebulous. 

At Kensington Palace there are two large “‘ Conver- 
sations ” by Laroon, one (Fig. V), presented by the late 
Humphrey Ward, being signed and dated 1740. Of this 
picture Mr. Randall Davies writes “it is evidently 
another version of the wedding group,” and the variations 
are “ not of sufficient importance to allow of the slightest 
doubt that the scene is the same.” Again, I confess to 
scepticism. After ten years of marriage, the Cardigans 
would scarcely have commanded their union to be 
commemorated for the second time, unless they were 
so intoxicated with the memory that they wished all 
the dramatis persone to be brought on in turn. That might 
help to explain why a fat parson now replaces a thin ; 
another gentleman is seated at the harpischord ; and a 
more select company has chosen to take tea again in a 
smaller room. It will be noticed that the bride in the 
““ Wedding ” scene is strongly reminiscent in pose, 
costume and feature of the lady standing by the player’s 
chair, but this will not prove that she is Lady Cardigan. 

But there is another theory which demands considera- 
tion. The picture is called “‘ Royal Assembly in Kew 
Palace,” and in Law’s catalogue this information is 
amplified. We are told that apparently Augusta of 


“ 









Saxe Gotha, wife of Frederick, Prince of Wales, is 
entertaining her friends at Kew and pouring out tea, 
while “‘ Handel is at the harpischord and ‘ Orator’ 
Henley close by.” As to the equestrian portrait, “ it 
appears to be George II.” Waiving the fact that the 
proportions of this lofty room are unparalleled in the 
little Palace of Kew, 
it will need the faith 
that removes moun 
tains to detect any 
conclusive resem- 
blance between the 
lady at the tea-table 
and the features of 
Princess Augusta as 
represented by 
Charles Phillips in a 
portrait, nearly con- 
temporary, in the 
National Portrait 
Gallery. Of Handel 
there are many por- 
traits, and in that 
collection one by 
Francis Kyte, dated 
1742: those who are 
satisfied that it repre- 
sents the same indi- 
vidual will be likely to 
accept without demur 
any fat man claimed 
to be Dr. Johnson. 
The divine is as much, 
or little, like the 
notorious ‘‘ Orator,” 
as depicted by 
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the entablature in the alcove with a room in any of the 
few great houses of that age which survive. 

The well-known Laroon belonging to Mr. Samuel 
Whitbread (Fig. III) was shownat the Exhibition of English 
Conversation Pictures in 1930 as ““ The Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s Levée, 


” 


and is thus described in a catalogue of 
pictures at Southil! 
drawn up in I815 
Nevertheless, who- 
ever he may be, the 
peer is certainly not 
the Duke of Bucking- 
ham. The date of the 
picture, judging by 
the costumes, the 
full-blown Palladian 
decoration and the 
handling, which 
closely accords with 
Figs. IV and V, is 
about that of the 
Kensington pair. The 
first Duke died aged 
seventy-three in 1721, 
and the son who 
succeeded him was 
only nineteen when 
he succumbed to 
consumption at Rome 
in 1735. The holder 
of the levée promi- 
nently displays the 
Garter ribbon, while 
the boy with whose 
emaciated features we 
are familiar through 


Hogarth christening the effigy in the 
an infant, as he is Abbey was never 
like the gross parson created a member of 
in a “Midnight Fig. 1V. A DINNER PARTY. Circa 1740. By Marcellus Laroon the Order. With him 
Modern Conversa- (Kensington Palace. By Gracious Permission of His Majesty ti.z King) the dukedom became 
tion”; whom Sir extinct. Chronology 


John Hawkins pronounced to be Henley, while Mrs. 
Piozzi would have it he was Parson Ford. 

The other picture at Kensington (Fig. IV) was 
formerly at Hampton Court Palace, and Law states 
that in an “old” inventory of the Lord Chamberlain 
it is said to represent a féte in honour of the marriage 
of the Duke of Wharton. Mr. Randall Davies has 
rightiy turned this down, on the score that the Duke’s 
first clandestine marriage took place in the Fleet and 
his second in Madrid (in 1726). Apart from this 
obstacle, the picture is obviously of about the same date 
as its companion at Kensington, and Mr. Davies “ sus- 
pects ” that we have here a third glimpse of the Montagu 
wedding. But we need not convict the contracting 
parties of mania, for as yet there is no evidence that 
Laroon ever painted them at all. Until lately the 
picture was called “Frederick, Prince of Wales, at a 
Party,” but as the young man wearing the Garter at 
the head of the table is just as likely to be one of the 
other members of the Order who at that time (circa 
1740) were about the same age as the Prince, that title 
has wisely been abandoned. It would be hopeless to 
seek to identify this lofty chamber with Atlantes supporting 
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alone here demolishes the title. But the central figure 
of this cosmopolitan assembly has decidedly the look of 
being a portrait, and is obviously a person of the highest 
consequence. It were tempting (and not impossible 
solely on style and costume) to move the date a few 
years forward, and hail him as “ Poor Fred,” with 
Prince George and Prince Edward in the foreground. 
To these “ conversations ” with numerous figures 
assembled in state rooms may now be added a picture 


(Fig. VI) which has lately come into the possession of 


Sir Herbert Hughes-Stanton, R.A. This canvas appears 
to be the earliest of the group, and was probabiy painted 
just after Laroon returned from the Scottish campaign. 
The costume suggests the first years of the century, 
notably in the full-bottomed wigs, and the skirts of the 
ladies elaborately trimmed with horizontal flounces, 
and with the train caught up behind the waist. The 
background is also in marked contrast to that shown in 
Figs. III and 1V; there the decoration is definitely 
Georgian, while here the company is assembled in a 
late XVIIth century room. On the wall hangs a large 
silver mirror with amorini at the corners, and on the 
pilasters are sconces to match, The parson may be 
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THE CONVERSATION PICTURES OF MARCELLUS LAROON 


Fig. V. A TEA-PARTY, CALLED “ROYAL ASSEMBLY IN KEW PALACE” By Marcellus Laroon 


Signed and dated 1740 (Kensington Palace. 
compared with his fellow in Fig. V, and those with a 
turn for imaginative iconography can maintain he is the 
same individual at different stages of his career. 

_ This music party was etched by George Cruikshank 
in 1819, to illustrate a “ Catalogue of Pictures of that 


Ornament of the British School, William Hogarth,” 
which were then the property of a dealer, T. Gwennap. 


Z 


By Gracious Permission of His Majesty the King) 


The catalogue claims, on the evidence of “‘ a memorandum 
found among Hogarth’s papers,” that the picture was 
painted for Lord Castlemaine and intended for Wanstead 
House—it remained in Hogarth’s possession “ until the 
end of his days.”"' That may be true, but the picture 
is by Laroon. 


' I am indebted to Mr. Edward Croft-Murray for calling my attention to 
this print and the Sale Catalogue. 
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With the print a key is provided in which out of the 
twenty-four figures half that number are identified. 
Thus, we are told that the Knight of the Garter is Sir 
Robert Walpole, and that Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
stands before him with legs crossed. The Princess of 
Wales is seated in the window, and the lady beside the 
harpsichord is George II’s daughter, Amelia Sophia. 
Addison is talking to the parson, who was first labelled 
“ Churchill ” then changed to “ Dr. Young.” A single 
instance may serve to test the reliability of these 
identifications—Frederick did not leave Hanover for 
England until 1727, while Addison died in 1719. We are 
forced to conclude that Gwennap, anxious to sell his 
picture, supplied the key, with no more justification than 
he had for the assertion that Hogarth painted it. 

Having dismissed these speculative identifications, 
the pictures remain achievements in genre painting 
for which there is no close parallel in the early English 
school. That in Laroon’s conversations the composition 
is varied and skilful Vertue allows there are exceptions, 
as in Fig. II, where the figures are strung out across 
the canvas); but he complains that they are too much 
like “drawings coloured with transparent colours all 
over... .” That is shrewd criticism of the artist’s 
slighter works—lovers in glades and parks, or small 
groups painted in pastel-like shades—but it does not 
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apply to these large conversations which show a mos' 
original colour sense. In the two Kensington Palace 
pictures there are charming harmonies of blue, puce 
crimson, tawny yellow and olive green, cunningly accentex 
by the bright scarlet heels of the ladies’ shoes. 

Both in his pictures and drawings Laroon may b 
recognised by what J. T. Smith aptly calls “a liquic 
flowing touch peculiar to himself.” I think this trick o 
handling became more obtrusive as he grew older anc 
that his most mannered works are his last. His “ poke 
work” is not to be seen in Fig. VI, which is quit 
highly finished and firmly painted; but it is alread: 
conspicuous in Fig. II. The curious, scenic characte 
of Laroon’s art, and his not infrequent excursions int: 
pastoral idyll, are to be explained by his admiration fo 
Watteau. It is significant that pictures by the grea 
French artist were included in his sale (Daily Advertiser 
March 17th, 1775). Dr. Borenius has remarked th: 
similarity of sentiment in “‘ The Embarkation fo: 
Cythera”’ and Laroon’s fantastic “ Cortége,” in th 
collection of Mr. Osbert Sitwell, and even in Sir Herber 
Hughes-Stanton’s early conversation there are passage 
suggesting imitation of Watteau. That Laroon some- 
times introduced portraits in his large conversation: 
there is reason to suppose, but it seems likely tha 
most of the figures are types. 





Fig. VI. 


A MUSIC PARTY. Circa 1715. 


Formerly attributed to Hogarth. 


By Marcellus Laroon 


(In the collection of Sir Herbert Hughes-Stanton, R.A.) 
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THE REMBRANDT AND VERMEER EXHIBITIONS 


BY MARY CHAMOT 


OLLAND is celebrating this year the fiftieth 
anniversary of the opening of the Rijksmuseum 
with a Rembrandt Exhibition, and the opening 
of the new Boymans Museum in Rotterdam 

a Vermeer Exhibition. Rembrandt is too great a 
‘e to be adequately represented in any single 
bition. His work is too 
ly scattered, too’ exten- 
and varied ever to be 
ered together again. All 
can be attempted is a 
‘tion of masterpieces, 
if that selection contains 
w works not recently 
bited it becomes an 
\t of no small importance. 
iy of the pictures in the 
ent exhibition figured 
he Royal Academy in 
); but there are others 
throw interesting light 
he master’s genius, and 
less well known. The 
ure of “ Balaam’s Ass ” 
example, dating from 
ut 1626, is one of his 
iest paintings. The 
ssical sweep of the angel’s 
is, the bright and broken 
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colour, and the meticulous 
detail are utterly unlike his 


later style. To achieve 
unity he had to sacrifice 
local colour, and for a while 
worked almost in mono- 
chrome, as in the “ St. Paul 
in Prison ” of about 1630, a 
magnificent study in chiaros- 
curo. One of the finest early portraits is the “Rabbi,” dated 
1634, lent by Count Friedrich Nostitz-Rieneck, Prague. 
The tone here is much cooler than is usual in Rembrandt’s 
work, and the light has the clear, diffused quality after- 
wards carried to such perfection by Vermeer. The 
general arrangement with a globe and books on a table 
has, in fact, much in common with Vermeer’s 
“ Geographer,” the nearest of all his works to Rembrandt 
in style. 

A brilliant portrait of a man from the following 
year, lent by Lord Duveen, has the vivacity of expression 
common to the work of Frans Hals, and the painting 
of the collar and costume also suggests his influence. 
Rembrandt’s debt to Italian art appears in many of his 
compositions and has been fully studied before now. 
But there is a rather unusual aspect of it in the “‘ Evening 
Landscape,” formerly in the Stroganoff Collection, 
lent by Etienne Nicolas, Paris. A palace not unlike 
Claude’s “Enchanted Castle” looms against the 
luminous sky. The dark foreground is broadly painted 


Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna 


in browns and greens, and the poetic mood and classical 
composition are in marked contrast to Rembrandt’s 
romantic treatment of landscape. Several other pictures 
in the exhibition have recently come from Russia. 
“Peter Denying Christ” and the portrait of Titus in 
the habit of a monk were bought from the Hermitage 
for the Rijksmuseum in 1933. 
More pictures from the great 
Russian collection have 
since appeared on_ the 
market. A_ pathetic but 
marvellously painted portrait 
of Titus, lent by Etienne 
Nicolas, is dated circa 1658 ; 
the boy appears much older 
and thinner here than in 
the lovely portrait of him 
reading, from Vienna, dated 
1656. Titus is supposed to 
play the part of Joseph in 
the magnificent picture of 
“ Potiphar’s Wife” (1655), 
also from the Hermitage and 
now in the possession of 
Messrs. Knoedler & Co. 
Rembrandt repeated this 
composition in another 
painting bearing the same 
date, now in Berlin. But this 
looks almost like a caricature 
by comparison. The more 
restrained gestures and finer 
distribution of light certainly 
make the Hermitage picture 
the more satisfying of the 
two. 

Among the American loans 
there are two delightful 
studies of a girl, possibly Hendrikje Stoffels, though 
there is no record of her association with Rembrandt 
as early as 1645, the date of these paintings. In the 
larger picture, lent by the Art Institute of Chicago, 
she appears leaning over a low door. Even finer is the 
small head belonging to Mrs. Lilian Haas, Detroit ; 
perfectly spaced and superbly modelled, it has a largeness 
of feeling out of all proportion to its size. Interesting 
light is thrown on an unsolved problem by the small 
head of a man, dated 1659, lent by Mr. Julius Bache. 
It is undoubtedly the same person as the man in the 
“ Bridal Couple,” who is certainly not Titus, as has 
sometimes been suggested. But who the man is, and 
whether the couple were painted as a portrait group or 
in illustration of some Biblical subject, remains unknown 
and beside the point. The human interest of the 
picture and its amazing pictorial qualities can be 
appreciated without inquiring into its history. 

The Louvre and the German museums have lent 
several works to the exhibition, which contains drawings 
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JOSEPH AND POTIPHAR’S WIFE 
Messrs. Knoedler & Co., New York 


and etchings in addition to the thirty-two paintings, 
and is to remain open till October 27th. 

Vermeer seems to be in every respect the direct 
opposite to Rembrandt. Forgotten since his death, 
it is only in the last half century that his works have 
been studied and appreciated. Rembrandt is the 
painter of dark space into which a gleam of light falls 
and illuminates certain forms. Vermeer is the painter 
of luminous space, in which only the solid objects 
which stand in the way of the light produce shadows. 
Rembrandt is at his best on a large scale ; as he grows 
old his style becomes broader, more expressive, rougher 
in surface, yet he revels in complexity of form and 
texture. Vermeer is the painter of small cabinet pictures, 
of exquisite enamel-like finish, though never lacking 
largeness of form. His colour grows cooler as he 
develops, and even when the light falling through a side 
window is golden there is usually some note of blue 
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or green to contrast with it. Despite this contrast a 
link connects these two great masters in the personality 
of Carel Fabritius. He was associated with Rembrandt 
before 1646, then settled in Delft and was in all prob- 
ability Vermeer’s teacher, for according to a poem 
written at the time of his death in the explosion of 1654 
he perished like a phoenix and Vermeer rose out of 
the fire. 

The great interest of the Rotterdam exhibition is 
that it shows the sources of Vermeer’s art and his 
influence, in fact it gives an almost complete picture 
of the school of Delft in the mid-XVIIth century. A 
very important early influence was that of the Italianizers 
of the Utrecht school. Vermeer was well acquainted 
with their work, as the “ Procuress,” by Theodoor van 
Baburen, now in the exhibition, hangs on the wall in 
Vermeer’s picture of “‘ A Lady Seated at the Virginals ” 
in the National Gallery, and must have belonged at 
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By J. Vrel 
¥. Goudstikker, Amsterdam 


the time to him or to someone he knew. His earliest 
known work, the large picture of “‘ Christ in the House 
of Mary and Martha,” from the Scottish National 
Gallery, has much in common with the work of 
Terbrugghen. A new picture ascribed to Vermeer, 
“ The Magdalen at the foot of the Cross,” lent by Major 
Fawkes, may be compared with this. The colour of 
her red dress is very like Mary’s bodice in the Edinburgh 
picture, but the brushwork is much tighter, the dress 
looks almost mediazval, and the composition has not 
the broad masses of light and shade. The old attribution 
to Velazquez is certainly quite untenable, but the new 
theory is not very convincing at first sight. And yet 
who else could have painted it? The composition is 
masterly, with the storm-swept hill in the background, 
the foot of the cross a little to the left, balanced by a 
square building on the right, and the triangular form 
of the Magdalen in the centre. She has sunk to the 
ground with folded hands, and seems unable to move. 
The very restraint seems to point to Vermeer. No 
other artist of the XVIIth century could have painted 
her so utterly lost in her grief and yet so quiet. But 
if it is a Vermeer does it not point to yet another influence 
on his work—that of the earlier Flemish masters such 
as Gerard David and Isenbrandt? At least the mood 
seems more akin to their work than to anything he may 
have learnt from Italy. 


With the exception of these two large paintings 
Vermeer’s work, as represented in the exhibition, is of 
the familiar type. There are a few portraits, “ The 
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Little Street,” and a number of delightful interiors 
with figures. ‘“ The Cook ” and the “ Woman Reading 
a Letter ” from Amsterdam, and “‘ The Love Letter ” 
from the Beit Collection, were in the Dutch Exhibition 
at the Royal Academy, and “‘ The Lace Maker,” from th: 
Louvre, is also sufficiently well known. But the lovel 
picture of a “‘ Girl at a Window,” from the Metropolita 
Museum, New York, may not be so familiar to Europeans , 
and it is a masterpiece of the first quality. The whit: 
headdress is painted with beautiful crispness; th: 
rich texture of the Turkish carpet on the table i 
contrasted against the silver ewer and basin; the dar: 
blue parts of her dress are clearly silhouetted again: 
the luminous wall, broken only by the map on on: 
side and the frame of the window she is opening 0 ) 
the other. It is an important occasion, indeed, to fin | 
sO many masterpieces by this rare artist brought togethe - 
under one roof. 

And his entourage is even more fully representec 
There are interesting collections of pictures by Fabritiu:, 
de Hooch, de Witte and several minor artists of th: 
Delft school, whose very existence is little known outsid : 
Holland. Of these Jacobus Vrel is the most interesting. 
He painted street scenes, which are rather tame imitation; 
of Vermeer, but have a quiet charm of their own, ani 
interiors, which have often been attributed to Vermeer 
himself or to de Hooch. The “ Interior with a Weaver 
et his Loom ” has a luminous wall, and the rectangle 
of the loom and the window make a severe but pleasing 
composition. Domestic weaving was still practised in 
Holland in the XIXth century, and Van Gogh chose 
a very similar theme for one of his early paintings now 
in The Hague. 





























































































































THE TERRACE By P. de Hooch 





Leonard Gow, Esq. 






THE PANTRY By Pieter De Hooch 


From the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 
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GIRL AT THE WINDOW 





By Jan Vermeer 


Metropolitan Museum, New York 


The de MHooch’s include many from English 
collections and others that were in London in 1929, 
for example the charming “ Pantry,” evidently painted 
in his own house, as the same rooms figure in many of 
his paintings. Vermeer preferred a side light, but 
de Hooch liked to paint against the light in his outdoor 
scenes as well as in his interiors. The most remarkable 
instance of this is “ The Terrace,” lent by Leonard 
Gow, Esq. The sharp perspective from the still life 
objects on the window sill through which the picture is 


seen, to the horizon, seem beyond the garden gate, is 
an effect that Fabritius first used in his “ View of 
Delft” in the National Gallery. Valentiner attributes 
“The Terrace” to H. van der Burch, but no signed 
work of his approaches this in quality, and if this 
is, indeed, by him then ‘he should rank on a par with 
de Hooch. The exhibition is full of charm and 
interest, not the least of which lies in the perfect 
setting provided by the new museum, the inauguration 
of which it celebrates. 





g. Il. BOOK COVER, THE SEATED CHRIST. St. Mark’s, Venice. Last quarter of Xth century. 
(Photo Alinari 
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BYZANTINE REPOUSSE METAL WORK 


BY D. TALBOT RICE 








Fig. I. THE NICEPHORAS BIBLE COVER 
The Lavra, Monnt Athos 


HE number of objects of one sort or another 

executed in the repoussé technique in Byzantine 

lands from the [Xth or Xth century onwards 

must have been very considerable, and though a 
vast quantity of such treasures were without doubt 
destroyed when the members of the fourth crusade 
sacked Constantinople in 1204, a large number must 
also have survived. Some of the treasures were at once 
taken back to Europe, where they have ever since been 
preserved in the treasury of some cathedral or church ; 
others were hidden away in small churches in the 
country or in private houses in the East, where they have 
been treasured, though often none too carefully handled, 
till to-day, when the collector who is lucky enough may 
sometimes come upon them in the bazaars of Athens or 
Constantinople. The troubles of the war were responsible 
for the appearance of some, all the Greek churches of 
Asia Minor having been thoroughly looted by the Turks ; 
the decay of religion produces others, for the younger 
sons are keen to sell old heirlooms if the price offered by 
some European collector be sufficient to tempt them to 
surrender treasures no longer sanctified by religious 
belief. 

Though quite a number of individual examples of 
Byzantine repoussé work have been published in the 
last thirty years or so, work in this technique has never 
been treated as an uniform whole, and descriptions of 
specimens have been sandwiched in between those of 
contemporary objects, either executed in a different 


technique or taking an entirely different form from that 
which it is possible to decorate in this manner. For a 
piece of repoussé work must be in thin metal, and flat, 
or at most gently curved, while heavy, solid results are 
quite unobtainable. At the basis of any detailed classifi- 
cation, however, it would seem best to make a thorough 
distinction between the various techniques used in the 
production of fine metal objects, and to consider in 
separate groups cast work, work where the design is 
soldered on, tooled work, engraved work and hammered 
work, where the design is beaten out. 

Repoussé work proper was executed in one of two 
ways, either by placing a thin sheet of metal over a 
wooden dummy, and hammering it until the metal 
took on the desired form, or by drawing the design directly 
upon the metal, and then beating it out freehand from 
behind. In the former case it was possible to work 
either from behind or from in front, the dummy taking 
the character in the former case of a mould, in the latter 
of an object in relief. And when the block was beaten 
upon, and not into it, the wood itself was sometimes left 
inside to assure greater stability. Thin sheets of silver, 
or more often of copper, were employed, and they were 
invariably gilt upon the obverse side. In the course of 
centuries the gilt has sometimes worn away entirely, 
or remains only in the less exposed places. 

Though a full and detailed classification and dis- 
cussion of Byzantine repoussé work is far beyond the 
scope of this article, it is hoped that the few notes and 
suggestions for dating which are here put forward may 
prove of use to students and collectors, while the photo- 
graphs of some entirely unknown and of other very little 
known material can hardly fail to show the merits of a 
rather obscure branch of art. 

The most usual objects are book covers, mounts for 
reliquaries or frames for painted icons, and both figure 
subjects and ornamental work are usually combined on 
the same object, the ornamental work forming a border. 
Sometimes again enamels or jewels are added, either as 
part of the main design, or as a purely subsidiary piece 
of decoration. We see these additions on one of the 
finest examples of the repoussé technique extant, the 
superb Nicephoras Phocas Bible-cover in the monastery 
of the Lavra on Mount Athos. It shows our Lord, a 
figure of supreme grandeur, delicacy and dignity, standing 
upon a cushion of the brightest enamel work, the enamel 
being set in a repoussé and bejewelled frame (Fig. I). The 
other jewels are added to fill up the background, and do 
not form a definite part of the main design, as does the 
enamel cushion. This example is one of the first im- 
portance, not only because of its own intrinsic artistic 
qualities, but also because it is dated to about 
970, and thus gives us a fixed point of departure for 
purposes of dating other examples. 

A seated figure of Christ which forms the decoration 
of another book cover, in the treasury of St. Mark’s at 
Venice, stands out in somewhat higher relief, and the 
details of the face and costume are perhaps even more 
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subtly executed (Fig. II). It must belong to very much 
the same date, though the two symbols of the Evangelists 
which frame it below may perhaps have been added 
rather later. The work is in any case not as fine as that 
of the main figure, though the ornamental border which 
encloses the whole is undoubtedly of early date, and 
ely belongs to the same age as the central figure. 


The same excellent scroll-work appears on another 
k-cover in St. Mark’s, which is shown in Fig. III. 
h the Lavra Christ and the other St. Mark’s plaque 
riew, there can be little hesitation in assigning this 
in to the last quarter of the Xth century, though it 
hitherto been classed as XIth, sometimes even as 
[th, century. The character and quality of the busts 
saints which occur so freely upon it bear out this 
ing, which is suggested primarily by the nature of 
ornamental work. 


Slightly, but probably not very much later in date, is 
fine standing figure of a Madonna and Child in the 
toria and Albert Museum. Sometimes assigned 
the XIIth century, there can be little doubt 
the light of comparative evidence that it must in 
r lity belong to the XIth century, and a dating round 
jut 1050 would seem the most probable. To the latter 
h f of the XIth century again are probably to be 
‘ibuted the figures of St. Demetrius on a reliquary 
the cathedral of Halberstat, the inner one a bust, 
t on the outer cover a full-length portrait. The work 
somewhat heavier and coarser in character than that 
the Victoria and Albert example, though it is in 
ility rather more delicate than would appear from the 
istrations given by Dalton and Schlumberger.' 


To the latter half of the XIth century, again, or at 
est to the early XIIth, is probably to be assigned the 
ie and well-known plaque of silver-gilt in the Louvre, 

vhich bears the figures of the two Maries, with the Angel 
ointing to the empty tomb.’ The work is forceful, 
dignified and delicate, but the sublime quality of the 
Xth century examples has begun to give place to some- 
thing of an ascetic ferocity, in amy case as far as the 
expression of the faces is concerned. And this quality 
comes out more clearly in work on a smaller scale, as for 
instance in the Virgin and Angel, who appear in the 
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Annunciation scene on the back of a small reliquary at ' 


Maestricht (Fig. IV). The front consists of a figure of 
the Virgin in enamel, the dating of which on the grounds 
of the enamel and not on those of the reverse, bears out 
the late XIth or early XIIth century date here suggested 
by our comparative study of the metal work. 


In the full XIIth century it would seem that the 
somewhat harsh and ferocious style which we have 
already noted supplants the more delicate work of the 
Xth century almost entirely, and we see figures which 
are in general somewhat ill-proportioned and draperies 
which are clumsy in comparison with those of an earlier 
age, though the lack of naturalism is not to be regarded 
as a fauit, for the artists sought to achieve effect not by 
a naturalistic, but rather by an expressionist treat- 
ment. The medallions of Saints Basil, Chrysostom, 
Nicholas and Athanasius which appear on a reliquary 


Dalton, “ Byzantine Art and Archzology,” p. 551, Fig. 33%. Schlumberger, 
“ Epopée Byzantine,” II, Figs. on pp. 505 and 525. 
. : For an illustration see Vollbach, Salles, Duthuit, ‘‘ Art Byzantin,”’ 1933. 
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formerly in the Stroganov Collection at Rome, show this 
feeling to some extent, and suggest a XIIth century 
date for the mount, though the enamel of the Crucifixion, 
the Death of St. Jacob, and the Saints Gregory the 
Young and Old which they frame are to be assigned, 
according to Schlumberger, to the Xth century (Fig. V). 


An interesting plaque, bearing an angel at the centre 
and eight busts of Saints and a formal scroll design at the 
sides, which is published here for the first time, shows 
a fairly close similarity to the Stroganov reliquary, and 
it seems safe to assign it also to the XIIth century on the 
grounds of the figures, though the ornamental portion 








Fig. IV. REVERSE OF RELIQUARY, THE ANNUNCIA- 
TION. Late XIth or early XIIth century 
Treasury of Notre Dame, Maestricht 


of the work might well be rather later (Fig. VI). The 
plaque was acquired by the author at Constantinople, 
and though now alone, it doubtless originally con- 
stituted one leaf of a diptych or book-cover, the other 
bearing the Virgin in completion of the Annunciation 
scene. The frame of an icon of St. Anne and the Virgin 
in miniature mosaic in the monastery of Vatopedi on 
Mount Athos provides us with another example of this 
period, and, though it is not certainly of the same age 
as its frame, the Xilth century date of the mosaic bears 
out that which we have here arrived at on comparative 




















































































































































































































Fig. V. 


RELIQUARY COVER, formerly in the Stroganov 
Collection, Rome. XIIth century 


grounds for the metal work. It is a frame which fits the 
icon exactly and has every appearance of being con- 
temporary, and is not one obviously contrived at a later 
date, like that which we see on the mosaic of Christ in 
the monastery of Esphigmenou. Here the character of 
the repoussé figures of the frame definitely prove its 
late, probably XVth century, date.’ 

Some extreme examples of this more primitive style 
are preserved in various places in Italy; such are an 
artophorion or reliquary in the form of a church for the 
reservation of the Eucharistic bread, and a book cover 
in the treasury of St. Mark’s, and a cross at Assisi. 
Though the first of these is certainly Byzantine, the 
two latter show marked Western traits, and they may 
well have been executed by Italians, who were working 
in the West in a more or less pure Byzantine manner. 
The Crucifixion which occurs on the St. Mark’s book- 
cover is thus much more Byzantine than is the scene of 
presentation before a bishop below it. 

Ornamental work of a character similar to that to 
be seen in the border of the Angel plaque (Fig. VI) 
appears on some other reliquaries and book-covers, but 
it is most developed for use on the metal frames of icons 
which are used to cover over the background of the 
picture, or sometimes even the whole picture with the 
exception of the face. The purely ornamental character 
of the work is, of course, especially well adapted to such 
a use, and we find some excellent results being obtained 
in this way both in the XIIth and following centuries. 
It is, however, not always easy to appreciate them to the 
full, since the paintings that they hide are often in them- 
selves important works of art, and the spectator is usually 
so enraged at the presence of a covering or at the damage 


* Photographs of these are reproduced in Apollo, Vol. XVIII, No. 106, Oct. 
1933, pp. 265 ff. 
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that has been wrought by the nails that serve to attach it, 
that he is not able to accord to it the unbiassed examina- 
tion that it deserves. A fine example of such a cover in 
the treasury of St. Mark’s is to be assigned to the XIIth 
century, since it must have arrived there as a result of 
the sack of Constantinople in 1204 (Fig. VII). Another 

in the church of St. Clement at Ochrida, in Macedonia 

would seem also to belong to the last days before th« 
Latin conquest, or at least to the period of Latin inter 

regnum at Constantinople (1204-1261). If this datins 
is exact the icon which it frames is probably also to bx 

assigned to the early XIIIth century, though Kondako\ 

thought that it was probably not earlier than the XIVti 

(Fig. VIII). 

In addition to the purely Byzantine work of th 
period which is generally termed the “ Second Golde: 
Age,” a quantity of repoussé work of similar characte 
was executed during and even after Paleologue times 
both within and outside the bounds of the Empire 
Book-covers and icon frames which survive to-day o1 
Athos and in Greece thus point to the heritage of ; 
fine tradition, though the work to be seen in actua 
specimens is often of a rather coarse and primitiv: 
character, while a number which were made in Roumani: 
from the XIVth to the XVIth centuries, examples bein; 
preserved in most of the larger monasteries there, ha: 
again a certain distinct charm, though it cannot compar« 
with the Byzantine and can never be considered as of 
first importance. 

Another field—and this a much more fruitful one— 
may also be noted, namely the Caucasus. No repouss¢ 
work, in fact, practically no minor art of any importance, 
can be associated with Armenia, but her more westerly 
neighbour, Georgia, produced between the Xth and the 
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LEAF OF BOOK-COVER, copper-gilt. 
Latter half of XIIth century 


(Photo D. Talbot Rice) 


Fig. VI. 
Angel of the Annunciation. 
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BYZANTINE 





Fig. VIII. ICON COVER IN REPOUSSE WORK, probably 
XIIth century. In the church of St. Clement, Ochrida 
After Kondakov 


XIIIth centuries a large quantity of metal work and of 
enamel, often practically as fine as that which is purely 
Byzantine. This Georgian metal work was in wide- 
spread use, for in addition to the usual book-covers, 
reliquaries, and icon-frames, crosses and actual icons 
were executed in this manner. These have a distinct 
character of their own, and though the figures are some- 
times ungainly, they never lack strength and vigour. 
The large heads and the decorative and ornate character 
of the costumes distinguish Georgian work from the 
Byzantine, as does the fact that the backgrounds of 
Georgian examples are often occupied by elaborate floral 
and scroll motives, whereas in the Byzantine they are 
usually plain, only the borders being ornamented. In 
the Byzantine we see an art to some extent Western and 
representational in conception, the figure being isolated 
and the three-dimensional effect being still remembered ; 
in the Georgian we see a more complete triumph of an 
art which is purely Eastern, where the figure forms only 


REPOUSSE METAL WORK 








Fig. IX. 


REPOUSSE PANEL, from Likhaur, Georgia 
XIIth century. After Kondakov 


a part of the surface covering design. Georgian script is 
also sometimes included, both for the usual abbreviated 
titles of the figures, and to give more lengthy records 
respecting the donor or dedication. A fairly accurate 
scheme for datation may be arrived at by studying this 
in combination with the stylistic evidence. 

A fine and fairly typical example of Georgian 
repoussé work bearing the Virgin and Child, formerly 
in the church at Likhaur, is shown in Fig. IX. The 
inscription on the border bears the date 1352, but the 
figures would appear at first sight to be rather earlier 
in date. 

Space forbids us to describe or illustrate further 
examples of this art, either from Byzantine or from 
Georgian workshops, but it may be noted in conclusion 
that there are many examples which await a detailed 
study, and even if the rich material which was formerly 
preserved in the monasteries of Georgia has now been 
scattered or destroyed, numerous Byzantine specimens 
in museums or treasuries await the study and interpreta- 
tion of the enthusiast, while others will doubtless come 
to light from the hiding places in which they have been 
preserved for some 800 years, if impelled to do so by the 
demands of museum curators or collectors.‘ 

* Much of the Georgian material was published by Kondakov. See his 


“ Georgia,” St. Petersburg, 1890 (in Russian). Allen also reproduces a number 
of important specimens in his “‘ History of the Georgian People,” London, 1932, 





THE ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR AND EXHIBITION 


WHAT IS AN ANTIQUE? (BY THE EDITOR 


DETAIL SHOWING THE EXTRAORDINARILY FINE MOSAIC AND IVORY INLAY OF THE 
FRAME OF THE PERSIAN PAINTING REPRODUCED BELOW 


EEING the surprising diversity of “ Antiques” ship. There must be, as it were, a visible connection 
which, in photographic form, have during the between the artist and his patron. If the appreciation of 
last two months reached the editorial desk in beauty, or, shall we say, the same conception of beauty 
connection with the Antique Dealers’ Fair and _ characterised a work of art both for the artist and his 

Exhibition, it suddenly occured to the Editor that patron so much the better, but beauty only cannot 
he really did not know what an antique is. According be made into a test, unless, of course, we twist the 
to the dictionary any relic of the past is an antique ; but 

is this really a sufficient and satisfactory definition ? 

The present is at every moment becoming the past, and 

consequently the antique dealers of anno Domini 2035 

may be collecting and offering for sale not only such 

works as Mr. Paul Nash’s paintings, Mr. Henry Moore’s 

sculpture, but also Messrs. Player’s cigarette cards, not 

to mention such things as chromium-plated steel chairs 

and electric cooking stoves. The two last-named articles 

and many other curious “ works of art”’ have, it may be 

remembered, already gained access to the Royal Academy 

under the plea that they represented art in industry. 

Are we, then, really to accept such a definition of 

antiques ? Wethink not. But what is it that makes the 

difference ? It would seem, first of all, that an antique 

must be something more or less unique. One cannot 

imagine that “‘ goods ” produced in large quantities by 

machinery will ever attain the rank of antiques, however 

well-designed they may be. It is an interesting point 

that design has less to do with antiques than other values ; 

that is to say, it matters less that an antique should be a 

work of art than that it should be a work of good crafts- 

manship. Now good craftsmanship is in itself a guar- 

antee of comparative rarity since good craftsmen are not 

much more plentiful than good artists. Happily, too, 

good craftsmanship is, unlike art, not a matter of opinion 

but of fact. Again, however, we cannot make craftsman- 

ship the test, else, say, a Tudor chest were not as valuable 

an antique as a Sheraton cabinet. It will be seen that 

it is by no means easy to define the standards that should 

be applied to antiques. There is, nevertheless, one 

quality which seems to belong to all the best products of 

this protean category of art, and it is this: a valuable ONE OF TWO PERSIAN PAINTINGS illustrating 
antique should bear evidence that it was valued by the incidents in the life of Sultan Majid (Shah Mahmud II). 
maker and produced for a patron or a purchaser who Late XVIIth century 

would, if not understand, at least appreciate its workman- (In the possession of W. Hanneford-Smith, Esq.) 





PIECES FROM A COMPLETE CHESS SET IN CARVED AND COLOURED IVORY 
Delhi made, XVIIIth Century 


In the possession of Lories Ltd. 


(See page 215) 
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THE ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 


definition of this word into so many different meanings 
that it becomes meaningless. The overruling quality 
must be one that we can best characterise as “ human.” 
Were this exhibition at the time of writing accessible 

it would have been possible to illustrate what exactly is 
here meant by “ human,” with many different examples. 
It so happens, however, that the objects which decorate 
the pages of this introductory note exemplify what is 
nt not inadequately. The extraordinarily fine border 

ch adorns the first page is taken from the frame of 
loghul painting, one of a pair illustrating “‘ Incidents 
the Life of Sultan Majid, the successor of Shah 
umud III, who reigned A.D. 1594-1603” (see 
eding page.) The border is almost purely abstract 
The picture, however, is not an allegorical and 
hetical composition after the manner of the Italian 
aissance, but a realistic illustration of events intimately 
nected with the life of the patron. Secondly, the work 
xecuted with the utmost expense of time and labour 

n minute and meticulous finish. The fact that the 

x panels of these two pictures are decorated with an 
ally minute design of mother-of-pearl and ivory 

y goes to prove that their makers believed that the 
tan would appreciate and approve of the high quality 
their craftsmanship. The calligraphic inscriptions 

he cartouches express the association of the latter 

a the aesthetical significance of the work: poetry and 
are here combined in the truly Aristotelian manner. 
iilarly, the carved chess set from Delhi, of which a 
pieces make up our colour-plate, and which appears 
date from the end of the XVIIIth century, is 
ibute of craftsmanship paid to an appreciative patron. 

re amusing from the associative point of view is the 

le ivory group said to represent “ The Begum Samru 
Durbar.” This lady married a French (?) adventurer, 

ne Walter Reinhard, who became Samru Sahib, and a 
der of mercenary troops. The Begum appears to 
ive been, herself, a fearless warrior who personally led 
er armies into battle. She is here seen smoking her 
hookah in public. There is a companion group repre- 
senting Fateh Ali Shah of Persia, surrounded by his 
court. Both groups belong to the early part of last 


PROGRESS OF 

HUMAN LIFE. 

A coloured pano- 

rama by Henry 

Alken, published 
in 1820 
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century, and thus have only just reached the age of 
antiques—but they have the genuine quality. Last may 
be mentioned the “‘ Panorama,” called “‘ The Progress 
of Human Life, by Henry Alken” (see below.) It is a 
descendant of the old “‘ every picture tells a story ” idea, 
which was seen in medieval market places, when 
itinerant ballad-singers exhibited explanatory “ pictures ” 
to their illiterate public, rather than a work of art, with 


THE BEGUM SAMRU IN DURBAR DELHI CARVED 
AND COLOURED IVORY. Late XVIIIth century 
(In the possession of Lories, Ltd.) 


affinities to the ancient “rolls.” This panorama is 
extremely rare, only two other copies being known, and 
it is that rarity, but in conjunction with the still popular 
artist’s name, that secures for it the rank of an antique. 

The exhibition will give ample opportunity to our 
readers to consider the essential nature of antiques, but 
I think that they will ultimately come to the conclusion 
that from the sublimest works of the Fine Arts down to 
the merest curiosities it is ultimately the interest shown 
by the artist and maker—for every artist is a maker, and 
every maker should be something of an artist—it is this in- 
terest, this love for the thing made and the implied appeal 
to the patron that forms the touchstone of an antique. 


(In the possession 


of 
Chas. F. Sawyer, 
Ltd.) 





QUALITY OF 


FURNITURE AT THE ANTIQUE 


DEALERS’ FAIR 


BY R. W. 


Fig. I. 


A COUCH OF SERPENTINE FORM WITH MAHOGANY FRAME. 


SYMONDS 


Circa 1770 


(In the possession of M. Harris & Sons) 


O student or collector can possess any real 
understanding of old furniture without a 
knowledge and appreciation of quality, which 
in relation to furniture applies to two things— 

craftsmanship and material. 

A knowledge of quality, as regards these two factors, 
is derived through study and observation, since unlike 
the abstract subject of design, it does not involve a special 
talent for its recognition. “‘ Design is the Child of 
Genius,” as an XVIIIth-century author once wrote, 
‘sand cannot be wholly infused. The Principle of it 
must exist in the Soul, and can be called forth only by 
Education, and improv’d by Practice.’ Whereas 
“ Drawing is mechamical, and may therefore be taught, 
in some Measure, to any Person of moderate Talents, 
who applies sufficiently to the Practice of it.”' Quality 
like drawing can be learnt by the industrious apprentice. 

To those who wish to be informed about quality 
as it applies to old furniture, the following remarks 
may be found of initial assistance. 


' An Essay on Design, by J: Gwyn, 1749. 
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One of the reasons for discussing quality in this 
article, which is illustrated by a number of pieces on 
exhibition at the Antique Dealers’ Fair at Grosvenor 
House, is because the examples that are used to exemplify 
the remarks on this subject can afterwards be examined 
at the Fair in order that the quality of their craftsmanship 
and material can be noted and memorised. It is not 
possible to show the varying degrees of quality from the 
poorest to the best by means of photograph alone. A 
piece must be seen and examined closely for its quality 
to be realized and understood. 

In considering the quality of the workmanship of 
any example, which includes also that of the carved or 
inlaid decoration if any, it must be remembered that 
throughout the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries crafts- 
manship was progressive in its quality of execution. 
Throughout these two hundred years the workmanship 
became more refined. This being the case the quality 
of craftsmanship can only be judged when compared 
with that of contemporary examples, as it is only through 
comparison that a standard of quality can be obtained. 
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Fig. II. A MAHOGANY SETTEE OF THE ADAM SCHOOL OF DESIGN. Circa 1775 
(In the possession of 7. M. Botibol) 


Quality of craftsmanship can be divided into three 
catagories—poor, mediocre, and fine. A Charles II 
piece of walnut furniture of fine quality would appear 
coarse and inferior in workmanship when contrasted 
with a fine quality George II example. Likewise a 
fine piece of Adam furniture would seem to be of far 
superior quality to that of an early mahogany example 
of the highest grade. The student must, therefore, 
realize that every period had its own particular type of 
quality of craftsmanship, from the poorest to the finest ; 
and before an understanding of quality of old furniture 
can be mastered, all types must be studied, so that their 
recognition becomes easy. 

To judge the quality of craftsmanship of a piece, 
particular note should be made of the following, viz., 
the execution of dovetails and the fitting of drawer 
bottoms, especially of small drawers like those in a 
bureau; the fineness of the execution of cockbeads 
around drawer fronts and small mouldings and applied 
fret ; the accuracy of the laying of bandings and boxweod 
lines. Carving both on walnut and mahogany furniture 
shows a tremendous divergence of quality. Inaccurate 
and slovenly work will immediately be apparent when 
compared with that of fine quality. The same applies 
also to XVIIth-century marquetry and inlay work of 
the last half of the XVIIIth century. 

In considering quality of craftsmanship it should be 
remembered that it will not be possible to decide whether 


work is good or bad until it is compared with the best of 
its kind of the same period. It is, therefore, essential 
for the student to be familiar with the best quality in 
order to judge the inferior grades. 

The following remarks apply to quality of material. 
It is a sign of good quality when the carcasses of veneered 
furniture are made of hard wood, such as oak and 
mahogany and not of soft wood such as deal. This 
applies also to drawer linings. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that it was the general practice of the English 
cabinet-makers, throughout the XVIIIth century, to 
use soft wood for those portions of the carcass that were 
not visible, and hard wood for those parts that were. 
For instance, in the lower part of a bureau bookcase, 
where the carcass could only be seen on the removal of 


‘the drawers, it would be constructed of deal. 


The upper bookcase portion would have the carcass 
of oak, since, being fitted with shelves only, the interior 
would be exposed to view. It was only in the production 
of cheap furniture that the cabinet-maker made the 
visible parts of the carcass of soft wood. 

An invariable sign of good quality, as regards material, 
is the use of finely figured veneers, also of unusual 
woods, noted for their fine markings, such as yew, 
thuya, kingwood, olive and amboyna. 

Mahogany is of varying quality. This fact is 
important in the judging of the quality of chairs. The 
best wood is hard, close grained and heavy ; the inferior 
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QUALITY OF FURNITURE AT 


ig. V. A MAHOGANY SIDEBOARD TABLE OF SERPENTINE SHAPE ; frieze fitted with drawers. 


THE ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR 








Circa 1780 


(In the possession of Gregory & Co.) 


is soft and light in weight. The sharpness and fine 
detail of carving, so noticeable in hard mahogany, is 
lost when executed in mahogany of poor quality. For 
the production of cheap chairs the XVII Ith-century 
chairmaker used a low grade mahogany. Such chairs, 
apart from their poor quality execution, can be recognized 
by the softness of the wood and their light weight. The 
former defect is usually noticeable by the damaged and 
worn appearance of the legs and stretchers. 

Four outstanding examples of quality of craftsmanship 
as regards the chairmaker’s craft are the two couches 
(Figs. I and II) and the two chairs (Figs. III and IV). 
These four pieces should be closely examined at the 
Fair as, of their kind, they represent the craft of the 
XVIIIth-century chairmaker at its best. Chairs and 
couches of this quality were the special product of the 
best firms of London craftsmen, who made them to 
the order of their wealthy customers. 

The execution in wood and upholstery of the elaborate 
serpentine form of the couch (Fig. I) is an achievement 
in unity of design, as not a curve is out of harmony. 
The gadrooned moulding which runs along the back 
and the seat rails and down each leg displays the most 
skilful execution. The settee (Fig. II) with the 
design of its back composed of three ovals is part of a 
suite, the remainder of which consists of six armchairs. 
The graceful curve of the arms and the hollow curve 
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of the oval backs are features which denote craftsmanship 


of the highest order. The two mahogany chairs 
(Figs. III & IV) are both, as regards their craftsmanship 
and material, superlative examples. The execution of 
the carving and the fine quality of the mahogany should 
be noted. 

Two examples of dining-room furniture with their 
fronts of serpentine shape are the sideboard (Fig. VI) 
and the side table (Fig. V). Both these pieces, with 
their complex-shaped fronts, evincing a considerable 
skill in construction, are of a very high standard of 
quality. An examination of them, inside and out, will 
convey much information concerning the craft of the 
XVIIIth-century cabinet-maker to the student and 
collector. Another piece of dining-room furniture is 
the pair of pedestals and urns, one of which is illustrated 
(Fig. VII). The applied carving and the beaded 
mouldings to the oval panels on the pedestals should 
be examined as the execution is of the highest order 

The bookcase with cylinder top secretaire (Fig. VIII) 
is a particularly interesting example as its design has 
been taken from a plate in Thomas Sheraton’s Cabinet 
Dictionary, 1803. In the text Sheraton gives its 
description and writes that “I took the idea of it from 
one I have seen executed by Mr. John Somerville, 
Chancery Lane, and if it be a little improved that is 
all I claim in this piece.” The finely figured mahogany 





Fig. VII. A MAHOGANY PEDESTAL AND URN, decorated with fluting and applied carving. 
This example is one of an extant pair. Circa 1780. (Jn the possession of ¥. M. Botibol) 
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‘ig. VI. 
; decorated with flutes. Circa 1780 

ieer on the cupboard doors and drawer fronts signifies 
that this example is of high quality and was originally 
an expensive article of furniture. Sheraton in his 
Cabinet-maker and Upholsterer’s Drawing-Book, 1793, 
shows in a plate depicting the four walls of a drawing- 
room, a pair of pier tables between the windows of the 
same design as in the example (Fig. IX). The 
illustrated table is an extremely good specimen, the 
top being veneered with satinwood and ornamentated 
with painted decoration. 

Between the years 1720 and 1750, a type of looking 
glass that was extremely popular, judging from the large 
number that has survived, was one with the frame 
overlaid with walnut veneer and with gilt carved enrich- 
ments. Twe well-proportioned examples of such walnut 
and gilt looking glasses are illustrated (Figs. X and XI). 
Both are of a higher quality than the usual examples 
of this type. Many of these mirrors have the carved 
swags at the sides missing, which is due to their being 
attached by pins and glue, a method that does not 
withstand rough usage. The unusually good specimen 
of a chimney-glass (this term was applied in the XVIIIth 
century to looking glasses that were designed to go 
over a chimneypiece) illustrated (Fig. XIII), with its 
narrow moulded frame decorated with gesso work, 
belongs to the period of Queen Anne. In this period 
and in that of William and Mary the chimney-glass 
was much in favour, as the chimneypieces were low 
and usually took the form of a marble moulded surround 
without a shelf. 
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A MAHOGANY SIDEBOARD with serpentine front with turned and fluted legs and shaped apron piece 


(In the possession of Stair & Andrew) 


The walnut settee (Fig. XII) is of a very unusual 
and rare design, as instead of the back being composed 
of two chair backs it has three. Whether this present- 
day scarcity of the three-chair-backed walnut settee is due 
to destruction, or to the fact that examples were but 
seldom made, it is now impossible to say. Judging 
from the large number of the two-chair-backed settees 
that are extant, this type must have enjoyed considerable 
popularity in the first half of the XVIIIth century. 

The marquetry clock (Fig. XIV) with month move- 
ment by Peter Garon, shows the degree of elegance 
in design that the English clock-case-maker had achieved 
by the end of the reign of William III. Good proportion 
is of more importance to the design of the long-case 
clock than to that of any other piece of domestic furniture, 
owing to the contrast of the height with the narrow width. 

The bracket clock (Fig. XXI) in Japanned case is an 
exceptional example owing to the good preservation of 
the red lacquer decoration. The fashion of decorating 
clock-cases, both long-case and bracket, with Japan 
lacquer, as it was termed, must have enjoyed considerable 
popularity during the first half of the XVIIIth century 
judging from the very large number of examples that 
are extant. Unfortunately only a few exampies have 
survived with the lacquer work in good condition. Two 
hundred years of use generally results in the lacquer 
becoming obscured by many coats of varnish—a favourite 
method of restoration of past owners. 

In considering the pieces of oak furniture which are 
illustrated, the chair-table or monk’s bench (Fig. XVI), 
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Fig. VIII. AMAHOGANY WINGED BOOKCASE WITH SECRETAIRE WITH CYLINDER TOP IN LOWER PART 
This piece closely resembles in design a bookcase illustrated in Thomas Sheraton’s Cabinet Dictionary (1803) 
(In the possession of Owen Evan-Thomas) 
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. IX. A PIER TABLE with carved and gilt wood frame 
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and satinwood top. Circa 1795 
(In the possession of Rice & Christy) 


- 


A LOOKING-GLASS with frame veneered with 
walnut and enrichments gilt. Circa 1735 
(In the possession of Stair & Andrew) 


as such pieces are termed, is of special interest owing 
to the present-day rarity of this type of furniture. This 
example is an extremely good specimen and dates from 
the third quarter of the XVIIth century. The small 
gate-leg table (Fig. XVII), although of a design that 
belongs to the XVIIth century, cannot date earlier 
than Queen Anne’s reign, as the unusual elm top has 
a rule joint. The framing and legs of this table are 
of fruitwood, a timber which acquires with age a beautiful 
patina and colour. It is for this reason that these country- 
made pieces, which are usually of pearwood or cherry, 
are to-day so much appreciated. 

The Charles II cabinet (Fig. XIX) with inlaid 
mother-of-pearl and ivory decoration is a very good 
specimen of this type of furniture. It is curious that 
this variety of inlaid decoration appears to have been 
confined to cabinets (similar to the one illustrated) and 
chests, as no examples of tables, chairs, or dressers 
have so far been recorded 
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Fig. XI. A LOOKING-GLASS similar in type to Fig. X 
but with eagle motif to pediment. Circa 1735 


(In the possession of Owen Evan-Thomas) 













Fig. XIII. 
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A THREE-CHAIR-BACKED SETTEE with backs 
Circa 1730 


walnut and arms and legs of solid walnut. 
(In the possession of Alfred Bullard) 





A CHIMNEY-GLASS with gilt gesso frame and carved swags and 


trusses. Circa 1710 
(In the possession of Mawers) 








veneered with 











Fig. XIV. A LONG-CASE CLOCK 
decorated with marquetry and move- 
ment by Peter Garon. 





Circa 1700 


(In the possession of Lee of Kingstoi 
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ig. XV. A HOOPED-BACK CHAIR with unusual feature Fig. XVI. A JACOBEAN OAK MONK’S BENCH with 
; f back legs terminating in claw-and-ball feet. Circa 1730 turned legs and supports and octagonal table top 
(In the possession of H. Blairman & Sons) In the possession of S. W. Wolsey) 


i 











* Fig. XVII. A SMALL GATE-LEG TABLE with fruit- Fig. XVIII. A WALNUT COMMODE supported on 
wood underframing and elm top. Early XVIIIth century cabriole legs connected by carved apron pieces. Continental. 
: (In the possession of Keeble Ltd.) Mid-XVIIIth century In the possession of F. P. Corkill) 
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Fig. XIX. 
A CABINET with 
panelled front of geo- 
metrical design, 
decorated with mother- 
of-pearl and ivory inlay 


(Below) Fig. XX. 
A CUPBOARD with 
panelled doors sur- 
mounted by box with 

hinged top. 


Mid-XVIIth century 


In the possession of 
S. W. Wolsey) 
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Mid-XVIIth centur 


(In the possession o 
Acton Surgey) 


(Below) Fig. XXI. « 
BRACKET CLOCK 
by John Hubbard ir 
scarlet lacquer case 


Mid-XVIIIth century 


(In the possession of 
Stuart & Turner) 
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BY W. W. WATTS 
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Fig. I. PORTABLE ALTAR—ROMANESQUE 





Circa 122 


(In the possession of S. F. Phillips) 


tinental silversmiths is less frequently found 

among the treasures of the English collector than 

that of his own country, it may be said to covera 
wider range and to present a greater variety of work. As for 
the number of craftsmen engaged in this artistic industry, 
their name is Legion, and it is clear that not only were 
their productions recognized as of outstanding beauty, 
but the silversmith himself enjoyed a reputation of no 
mean importance. Naturally the Church in medieval 
days was the chief patron of the silversmith, and even 
after the Renaissance she continued to enlist his activities. 
The Fair has therefore acted wisely in including a group 
of ecclesiastical work representative of the characteristics 
of several countries and periods. 

An early and rare piece is a portable altar formed of a 
slab of serpentine set in a wide frame of silver-gilt which 
is decorated with bands of symmetrical foliage on the 
long sides and angels at the ends, medallions at the 
corners showing the symbols of the four Evangelists 
(Fig. I). This interesting example of Romanesque 
work from the Lower Rhine district dates from the early 
part of the XIIIth century, and was formerly in the 
collection of Richard von Schintzler of Cologne; it 
forms the subject of a treatise by the well-known Dr. 
Otto von Falcke. Also of the XIIIth century is the head 


A tome silver from the ateliers of Con- 
4 


of a pastoral staff, of copper, the shaft decorated with ° 
blue champlevé enamel, and strengthened by applied 
lizard-like creatures ; 


the volute encloses a group 
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representing the Annunciation (Fig. II). This staff- 
head is typical of a large number produced at Limoges ; 
Sir J. C. Robinson, the well-known connoisseur of an 
earlier generation, writing in 1862, gives his opinion that 
they were “a current article of manufacture .. . of 
very uniform types, a few prescriptive models seeming to 
have been adhered to with great constancy.” He 
recognizes their beauty, but thinks they were “ more 
particularly destined as sepulchral crosiers.” The 
German monstrance (Fig. III) dates from the XVth 
century; it rests on a beautifully designed foot and 
base, and rises in a series of architectural motifs to a 
height of 22in. This delicate and slender style is 
typical of the work produced in the Rhineland. A very 
attractive chalice dating from the close of the Gothic 
period has a base pierced with a rich design of tracery ; 
the bosses of the knop bear the letters O MARIA. 
This vessel is assumed to be French work ; but from its 
extreme beauty of outline and proportion I am inclined 
to think it is Flemish work of about 1500 (Fig. XII). 
A contrast is provided by a miniature cradle in which 
lies a figure of the Infant Christ; angels with out- 
spread wings appear at the corners above and below, 
and a row of bells hangs from either side (Fig. VI). 
This quaint object exhibits the elaborate work which 
the Spanish silversmith of the Gothic period delighted 
in; he was probably reproducing the ornate style of 
the architecture of his day. A second Spanish piece is a 
rich casket, probably a reliquary, decorated in relief with 
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Fig. Il. ENAMELLED HEAD OF A PASTORAL 
STAFF. Limoges work. XIIIth century 
(In the possession of Messrs. Black & Davidson) 


scenes from the lives of the Virgin Mary and other 
saints (Fig. IV); here at the opening of the XVIth 
century we become aware of the coming change of style 
introduced at the Renaissance, as seen in the corner 


columns and the strapwork enclosing the scenes. Spain 
indeed seems to have had at her service a vast army of 
silversmiths: Sefior Juan Riafio in his handbook on 
“Spanish Arts’ gives the names of several hundreds 
working in every city and town of the kingdom. Silver 
could be obtained in abundance from Mexico and Peru, 
then newly conquered. What is remarkable is the 
striking change of style which came with the Renaissance ; 
the excessive elaboration of the earlier period gives way 
to work of a simple and forceful style, free from the 
frivolous details which were hitherto so greatly favoured. 
The pair of altar candlesticks dating from about 1680 
affords a good illustration of this change (Fig. V). 
Turning to secular work, we again notice this powerful 
difference in a Spanish parcel-gilt ewer dating from 
about 1540 (Fig. XI); in this vessel there still appear 
slight traces of Gothic feeling, and the upright panels 
of foliage with m:dallion heads recall German work. This 


is by no means strange, as many silversmiths from 
Germany, France and Italy made their way to Spain. 
attracted by the large amount of work to be found there, 
A small nef of silver-gilt made at Ulm about 1575 
represents a class of table ornament much in favour in 
Germany and Holland in the XVIth century; and , 
standing cup and cover in the form of a coconut mounted 
on a tall stem reminds us of the estimation in which these 


Fig. II. MONSTRANCE. German. XVth century 
(In the possession of Reginald Davis) 
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Fig. V. 


PAIR OF ALTAR CANDLESTICKS. Spanish 
Circa 1680 


(In the possession of Messrs. Black & Davidson) 


cups were held in Germany, the Low Countries, and 
England. For extreme delicacy of execution it would 
be difficult to surpass the parcel-gilt tazza superbly 
worked with a scene of a boar hunt ; amazing technical 
skill is seen in the figures of men and animals, and also 
in the landscape with its river and buildings (Fig. XVI). 
This superb piece from the Pringsheim Collection was 
made in Zurich about the year 1600; similar work was 
produced at Nuremberg, Augsburg, and other centres 
of the silversmith’s art in south-west Germany. A 
second astonishing piece of a similar kind, which may 
be the bowl of a tazza or the back of a mirror, is stated 
by eminent authorities to be undoubtedly from the hand 
of the celebrated Nuremberg craftsman Wenzel Jamnitzer; 
it represents a scene from the siege of Troy, in which the 
movements of horses and men, and especially the central 
figure of Achilles, are modelled with great skill (Fig. VII). 
By another member of the same talented family, Christoph 
Jamnitzer, are a pair of cups and covers of cone form, 
dating from about 1600(Fig. XIII). Theyare of mother-of- 
pearl in an hexagonal diaper pattern, each piece set with a 
jewelled and enamelled rosette ; the foot and stem are of 
silver-gilt enriched with scrollwork and brackets. These 
sumptuous objects, no less than 14} in. in height, come 
from the collection of the Duke of Cumberland. A quaint 
figure of a harlequin, some 8} in. high, with the Augsburg 
mark for 1660, is worthy of note (Fig. VIII) ; such human 
figures are rare, and offer a pleasant change from the birds 
and beasts commonly met with. 

The silversmiths of Holland have always been 
renowned for the delicate finish of their work ; this will 
be confirmed by an examination of the beautiful salt- 
cellar made about 1620 by one of the famous Van Vianen 
family of Utrecht (Fig. IX). This charming object, 
hexagonal in plan, is engraved on all sides with medallions 
of mythological scenes executed with the most minute 
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finish ; above and below the medallions are scrolls, 
fruit and animals. Similar engraving of an even finer 
quality is found on the binding of a religious treatise or 
commentary printed at Haarlem in 1627 (Fig. X); 
the silver covers are engraved with scenes from the Old 
and New Testament in a setting of scrollwork and 
animals. These two objects would seem to be the last 
word in the craftsmanship of fine engraving. 

A pair of oval jardiniéres in’ silver-gilt of chaste 
outline and simple ornamentation exhibit that touch of 
artistic refinement associated with the work of the Fren: h 
silversmith at all times, and especially during the la e 
XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries (Fig. XV). New 
forms were introduced, of an elegance unknown els :- 
where, and the subordination of the decoration shov's 
a real understanding of the metal and its natural inhere it 
beauty. These two vessels made at Paris by Robe:t 
Joseph Auguste in 1782 come from the collection of t!e 
Emperor of Russia. 

It may not be out of place to refer here to an Engli:h 
group which has something in common with the las - 
mentioned pieces ; it comprises a soup tureen and a pair 
of covered sauce-boats made at London by Paul Storr 
in the year 1813 (Fig. XIV). They resemble the French 
jardiniéres in their classical form and ornamentatior 
this was the prevalent style of the period though it may 
not perhaps be considered as pure silver design. But 
Paul Storr was a silversmith of consummate ability, and 
in technical skill and craftsmanship his work bea: 
favourable comparison with that of his own or any 
other time. 


2) 





Fig. VI. MINIATURE CRADLE. Spanish. XVth cen tury 
(In the possession of Messrs. Black & Davidson) 
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Fig. VI. MIRROR BACK. By Wenzel Jamnitzer of Nuremberg. XVIth century 
(In the possession of Messrs. Black & Davidson) 
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Fig. VIII. HARLEQUIN FIGURE. German (Augsburg) Fig. IX. SALT CELLAR. By one of the Van Vianen 
Circa 1660 family of Utrecht. Circa 1620 
(In the possession of Reginald Davis) (In the possession of S. F. Phillips) 





Fig.X. ENGRAVED BOOK COVER. Dutch Fig. XI. EWER. Spanish. Circa 1540 


Circa 1627 (In the possession of S. F. Phillips) 
(In the possession of Messrs. Black & Davidson) 
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ig. XII. CHALICE. French or Flemish. XVth century Fig. XIII. MOTHER-OF-PEARL CUP. 
(In the possession of Messrs. Black & Davidson) By Christoph Jamnitzer German. Circa 1600 
(In the possession of S. #. Phillips) 


Fig. XIV. SOUP TUREEN. Made by Paul Storr. Fig. XV. JARDINIERE. French. 1782 
English. 1813 (In the possession of S. F. Phillips) 
(In the possession of Ralph Hyman) 





Fig. XVI. TAZZA. Swiss (Zurich). Circa 1600 
(In the possession of S. F. Phillips) 
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NOTES FROM PARIS 





IMPORTANT EXHIBITIONS. OF DRAWINGS 


BY ALEXANDER WATT 


¥ E have been fortunate in having several 


very interesting exhibitions of drawings in 

Paris during the last three or four months. 

We have been given to admire the wonderful 

lection of drawings of the Italian schools at the great 
it Palais Exhibition, also those from the Condé 
iseum, Chantilly; the 
ge exhibition of drawings 
contemporary French 
sters, and the remarkable 
1ibition of French draw- 
‘s in XVIIIth century 
lections, at the Galerie 
; Beaux-Arts; Goya’s 
wings at the Biblio- 
sque Nationale; and 
er exhibitions mani- 
ting the essentials of 
e all important art of 
aughtsmanship. The two 
hibitions of the moment 
e of the same order: 
Portraits et dessins des 
louet,”’ at the Condé Mus- 
im, Chantilly ; and “ Por- 
traits et figures de femmes,” 


it the Orangerie Museum. - PAH Rabi aS 

Once every year an ex- a ee ree ED 
hibition is held at the ; ‘ing hen aa 
Orangerie Museum for the oh ties amare 
showing of drawings be- * 


longing to the Louvre. 





personality in this fixed expression, these heavy cheeks, 
the faithfully modelled features; but no grace. And 
that great master, Rembrandt, here presents us with a 
drawing of a nude, heavy and graceless in proportion. 
Both these drawings are far removed from the nymph- 
like elegance of a portrait by Greuze or a nude by 
Fragonard; yet they are 
equally, if not more, moving 
in their artistic and sincere 
characterization of a true 
type. 
The exhibits have been 
so arranged as to illustrate 
the particular ideal and 
portrayal of the female 
figure of each school. Thus, 
in the great room, the ladies 
‘ of the Dutch, Flemish and 
German schools face those 
of the Italian and French 
schools on the wall opposite. 
This enables one to make 
an interesting comparative 
study of the contrasting 


} ; types and their mode of 


representation. 

j Four drawings by 

{ Rembrandt are the princi- 
pal exhibits of the Dutch 

school. 


~ 


The above-men- 
tioned nude drawing (in 
sepia) is the finest of these. 


Ss 
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pian, . 3 . i yf” at ° > 

This year the organizers : Be, ie . Geertje Direx, the nurse 

have escaped from the te. |"h | a .F | of Titus, is supposed to 
' os ; < oo J eas h ri 

traditional theme of a ca +S ea, a. ave posed for this study. 

school, a period, a master, - a - Of the three other drawing 


and have presented us with 
an exhibition of more 
fanciful a subject. Indeed, 
it seems as if Monsieur 
Paul Jamot and his able colleague, Monsieur Jane 
Verguet-Ruiz, have wished to contrast the feminine 
ideal of the masters of the northern and southern schools. 
A cursory glance at the one hundred and seventy-eight 
drawings and pastels at the Orangerie will suffice to give 
an indication of the difference between, for example, 
the models of the French and Dutch schools, and their 
translation on paper. The one is graceful, slight, flattering ; 
the other is heavy, explicit, direct. Thus, with regard to 
portraiture, the Flemish school is typified in the 
magnificent portrait of Marie de Médicis, by Rubens, 
in which the artist has conveyed all the truth and assur- 
ance of personality with that of age. There is decided 


ELEONORE D’AUTRICHE 


(Condé Museum, Chantilly) 
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by. Rubens, the leading 
exponent of the Flemish 
school, there is one remark- 
able for study. of drapery. 
This theme has been equally well treated by Van Dyck 
in his full-length “ Portrait of a Lady of Quality.” A 
small head and shoulders of an old woman, by Hans 
Holbein, is the most interesting drawing by masters 
of the German school. Among thirty drawings by artists 
of these northern schools there is hardly one example, be 
it portrait or figure drawing, of an attractive personage. 
These northern fraus are all old, plain or ugly. There 
is a certain comeliness in the appearance of the young 
lady portrayed by Pourbus, but as a drawing it is too 
imitative of a Clouet to have particular merit. 
There are, however, a great number of portraits 
of graceful and refined ladies and charming studies of 


By Clouet 


delicate female figures to be found in the remaining 
one hundred and forty drawings by masters of the 
Italian and French schools; which range from the 
XIVth century, with Stefano da Zevio, to the present 
century, with La Fresnaye. 


Da Vinci, Botticelli and Pisanello hold the centre 
position on the wall opposite Rembrandt and Rubens. 
Different, indeed, are these finely modelled, delicate 
young heads. That by da Vinci is a rare example of 
his incomparable art. The modelling of the nose and 
mouth could not be other than the technique of the 
great Florentine master. It is a finished sketch and 
the head has unusual strength. Botticelli’s “ Virgin,” 
of such tender countenance, is very beautiful. The 
same may be said of the two little studies, so finely 
drawn, of the head of a young woman, by Pisanello. 
There is a nude, kneeling, by Carrache, remarkable 


for its rare simplicity of line; and a_ portrait 
by Sodoma, appealing for its subtle and quaint 
expression. 


Naturally the art of the French XVIIIth century 
here testifies prominently to the charms of young 
womanhood. The elegant draughtsmanship of 
Fragonard, the greatest artist of the century, finds noble 
expression in two extremely fine drawings: “ The 
Reading ” and “ Portrait of Rosalie Fragonard, daughter 
of the artist.” Both are perfect examples of his extra- 
ordinary ability to obtain the maximum of character 
and get the most out of his subject with the mini- 
mum of line and wash. His treatment of drapery 
presents sufficient reason for close study of these two 
drawings. 


Watteau here figures with four interesting studies ; 
none, however, can compare with the several wonderful 
examples—once the property of Le Comte de Tessin, 
Pierre-Jean Mariette and Jean de Jullienne—which 
were shown at the recent imposing exhibition at the 
Galerie des Beaux-Arts. Among other XVII Ith century 
exhibits of note there is a fine nude study by Boucher ; 
a portrait in pastel by La Fosse; a masterly drawing of 
“two sleeping nymphs ” by Louis de Boulogne; and 
an amusing study, by Saint-Aubin, for the painting 
“At least be discreet.” 

The work of Ingres and Delacroix dominate the 
XIXth century. The former is represented with six 
admirable portraits, of which that of the mother of 
M. Destouches is an excellent example of his studied 
science of draughtsmanship. His portrait of Madame 
Leblanc, an intriguing study of an elderly lady of doubt- 
less great personality, is one of those portraits which, 
one feels, must have greatly resembled the sitter in 
question. There are several fascinating little water- 
colour sketches of Moroccan women by Delacroix. 


The drawings of Manet, Renoir, Degas and Berthe 
Morisot are shown together in one of the smaller rooms. 
The outstanding example by masters of the Impressionist 
school is undoubtedly Manet’s remarkable study for 
his ““ Olympia.” This is one of the recent acquisitions 
of the Louvre. Renoir is represented with one drawing : 
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a beautiful simple line drawing of a nude, seated. Degas 
has six drawings to his name, of which the study of a 
woman riding, back view, is quite the finest. 


A recognized place must here be given to masters 
of the British school, of which there are four drawings : 
two by Constable, one by Lawrence, and one by 
Downman. John Downman’s “ Portrait of Quee: 
Charlotte, wife of George III,” is certainly one of th 
finest drawings by this artist I have ever seen. It is 1 
black lead and water-colour drawing, signed and date 
1782. There is something of Lawrence in its subtlety o° 
colour and gracefulness of pose. None but a grea 
individual artist, however, could have got that amazin 
study of expression with such finesse of line. This littl 
masterpiece should have been given a centre positio: 
in one of the walls of this excellent exhibition. 


The twelfth exhibition to be held at the Cond 
Museum, since Monsieur Henri Malo was nominate: 
curator, has just opened at Chantilly. During the las 
four years Monsieur Malo has organized three exhibition 
a year at the chateau, with a view to presenting th: 
public with some of the many treasures owned by thi 
museum. These exhibitions have never failed t 
interest, as the Duc d’Aumale, the great connoisseu: 
who formed this amazing collection, stipulated that nc 
work of art was ever to be loaned from the museum. 





THE READING 
(Exhibited at the Orangerie Museum, Paris) 


By Fragonard 














JEAN-BAPTISTE-HENRI LACORDAIRE By CHASSERIAU 


Exhibited in the Tricentenary Exhibition of the Académie Francaise 
at the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 
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The present exhibition of one hundred drawings 
by the Clouets is of exceptional interest, as this is the first 
time that these have ever been shown to the public. 
The unique collection of drawings by the Clouets owned 
by the Condé Museum is world famous, and certainly 
counts as one of its most prized possessions. They 
number three hundred and sixty-three! The greater 
part of this wonderful collection of portraits was formerly 
the property of Catherine de Médicis who, like Francois 
I*: greatly admired the then new mode of portraiture 
and regularly commissioned drawings of her children ; 
also forming a collection of the portraits of members 
of the Court. Many of these were bought by Lord 
Carlisle, who took them to England in the early XVIIIth 
century. They remained in Castle Howard until 1890, 
when the Duc d’Aumale acquired the collection of three 
hundred and eleven drawings for his Chateau de Chantilly. 


Monsieur Malo has presented the hundred portraits, 
selected from the drawing portfolios, in a most interesting 
fashion in the large gallery of paintings. If they are 
viewed in a round of the room, anti-clockwise, it will 
be seen that a historical survey has been given to the 
lineage of the royal family of Francois I* In some 
cases there are three, or even four, different portraits 
of a member of the family. This enables one to make 
an intimate study of the change in handling of the 
artist’s pencil and character of the sitter. There are, 
for example, three portraits of Eleonore d’Autriche, 
second wife of Francois I* These were drawn in 
1530 (the year she became Queen of France), 1540, 
and 1547 (when an old woman). The two last drawings 
are fine, delicate pieces of work, and show a definite 
change in the physiognomy. Unfortunately, I am 


unable to here give further particular mention to other 
such interesting series of portraits, several of which are 
also to be found among the collection of portraits of 
members of the royal houses of Bourbon and Navarre, 
and the many other portraits of notabilities of the French 


Court of the early XVIth century, exhibited in the 
library of the chateau. 

This is an exhibition on no account to be missed 
by those interested in French history and the refined 
art of the Clouets. 

Obituary: I regret to announce the death of two 
well-known figures of the Paris art world—Franiz 
Jourdain, president of the Salon d’Automne, ard 
Paul Signac, president of the Salon des Indépendanis. 

Frantz Jourdain was born at Antwerp in 1847. 
Artist and art critic, there are a considerable numb:r 
of important works to his name. He is the author of 
the memorial to La Fontaine at Passy, and of Hen-y 
Becque at the Place Villiers ; also of the tomb of Emi'e 
Zola at the Montmartre cemetery. As architect he is 
responsible for the construction of the great Samaritaiie 
stores, near the Pont-Neuf. At the beginning of the 
century this was subject to wide controversial criticisr. 
But it was as a man, indefatigable in his service to the 
arts, that he earned the greatest admiration. It was 
with enthusiastic energy that he fulfilled his duties «s 
president of the Salon d’Automne. He was an ardent 
supporter of the Fauves and Cubistes and, as André 
Warnod reminds us, one of the first to collect the work 
of Picasso. 

Paul Signac was born at Paris in 1863. As an artist 
he is too well known for it to be necessary to again 
give mention to the nature of his work, his influences, 
his friends. One of the last works he carried out was 
the part organization and hanging of the excellent 
exhibition of “‘ Seurat and his Friends ” at the Galerie 
des Beaux-Arts. He owed much to this great master 
of pointillisme, who was destined to die so prematurely. 
As well as painter, he was a noted writer (his historico- 
scientific study, “‘ De Delacroix au Néo-impressionisme,” 
is a justly famous work), sportsman and traveller. He 
was president of La Société des Artistes Indépendants 
for twenty-six years. 
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WORK AND LEISURE. By Eric GILL. 
Ltd.) §s. met. 


Mr. Eric Gill is a stonemason, a letterer, a sculptor, 
or, (0 be more precise, a carver of statuary, a wood- 
engraver, a lecturer and a writer. He is also a man who is 
dissatisfied with the present order of things. He dis- 
approves of industrialism; he deplores the present 
fou idations of commerce ; he deprecates the pretensions 
of .ll manner of middlemen, and he loathes bankers. 
Al: » he has a strong bias in favour of dogmatic religion. 
Ov of these elements dominant in his mind he has 
co: posed this series of three lectures, originally given at 
U: versity College, Bangor, which are now and here 
un er review in book form. 


Mr. Gill has a ready pen—or rather tongue, since 
th words were originally spoken ; and he has a sense of 
hi .our. He is also inspired by his rightful indignation 
ag most certain very lamentable conditions of our social 
ec nomy. In addition, his conception of the meaning of 
ar’ 1s fundamentally right. Yet one cannot say that these 
lec ures are helpful. They are not that, because the 
le. urer makes his words mean what he wants them to 
min. In other words, in order to pursuade he does not 
pl: y the game with the English language. One could 
cit. many sentences and whole paragraphs throughout 
th: book in proof of this assertion. Two or three examples 
must suffice. He says, for instance: “‘ And as human 
skill is required to make anything—and wherever there 
is kill there is something made, the word art is inseparable 
from the idea of making. So all things made are works 
of art and art does not mean a special kind of thing.” 
Quite true, this last conclusion, but must not the unwary 
reader come to believe that there is no such thing as 
making without skill and, therefore, without art? Art 
is not a special kind of thing, but a special kind of making. 
Or take at random another sentence. Comparing art and 
commerce he says: “and not only do we distinguish 
between art and commerce ; we also distinguish between 
art and ‘commercial art.’” Having put these two 
words in inverted commas, he naturally makes the 
reader think that he means the particular categories of 
art known as “‘ commercial art,” a term which has its 
analogy in, say, electrical engineering, or pharmaceutical 
chemistry. But that is not what he means at all. He 
wants to prove to us that a// art is commercial. And in 
order to do so he makes the extraordinary statement that 
because the poet or the painter cannot live by eating what 
he makes nor clothe himself with it, therefore “ he is 
bound, he is forced, to exchange what he makes for food, 
clothing and shelter. Is he not, therefore, bound, forced, 
to deal commercially with what he makes ?” asks Mr. 
Gill. The answer, of course, is not at all. Has he never 
heard of poets who were cobblers or tinkers, excise 
officers, or museum officials? Or has he not heard 
of gentlemen of independent means who have “ taken 
up painting”? There are enough of them about, 
anyway. 


(Faber & Faber, 


otal 


U 


It is in this sense that his enthusiasm for his ideals 
carries him away, carries him even to the extent of assert- 
ing that, “ if for good or bad reasons you want a large 
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tombstone, you pay more—because you are requiring 
a larger service. Just as in an hotel you pay more for a 
first-floor suite than for a back attic.” But there is 
surely no just as about it; what has mere size to do 
with service ? G 


The book, then, suffers from uncertain use of words, 
and from oblique analogies, from the author’s quite 
untenable belief that money as the root of all evil is a 
modern canker due to the industrial revolution. Surely 
his knowledge of the Bible should have taught him 
otherwise. H. FE. 


ANDREA SANSOVINO. = Sculptor and Architect of the 
Italian Renaissance. By G. HAYDN HUNTLEY. (Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A.; and Oxford 
University Press, London, E.C.4.) English Price 21s. net. 


The subject of this work, Andrea Contucci, called 
Sansovino, holds a great place among the sculptor 
architects of the Italian Renaissance. As architect his 
position is fully recognized by Anderson, who says 
“ chronologically he stands between Giuliano da San 
Gallo and Baldasarre Peruzzi, and there was no artist 
of his own generation who was his superior in 
architecture.” This is indeed high praise from such an 
authority, speaking of such a period. 


In sculpture Andrea connects himself with his 
Master, Antonio Pollajuolo, with Bertoldo, even at one 
delightful moment, in his “‘ Baptism of Christ,” with the 
earlier Lorenzo Ghiberti; while the influence of the 
antique is splendidly apparent in some of his figures in 
the fine tombs of S. M. del Popolo at Rome. This 
period of his life in Rome—which put the seal on his 
achievement as architect, commenced (as Vasari bears 
eloquent witness) by his work in S. Spirito of Florence— 
was followed by his Loreto commission from Leo X ; 
and to this latter period belongs his probable visit to 
Jesi in July of 1519, as there is a break in his stipend 
then for four months. 


The fine Communal Palace of Jesi, now being restored, 
was without doubt designed by Francesco di Giorgio of 
Siena, but still unfinished at his death; and ‘ Maestro 
Andrea, architect of S. Maria di Loreto ”’ was later called 
in for the design of the columns in the courtyard. This 
is fully accepted by Gianandrea (referred to by our 
author) who adds—-‘*‘ Contucci, as sculptor and architect of 
eminence, was not unworthy to stand beside the famous 
Sienese Master,” whose model for the design of the whole 
was still closely followed. 


This volume is a careful work and of real value to the 
student, and Mr. Huntley-has even been to Portugal in 
search of Andrea’s work there, described by Vasari, 
though unluckily without any results. Some points of 
style and spelling (Orologia for Orologio; “ quite a 
bit of ”) might be improved ; but what gives great help 
is the fine set of 73 plates, though these seem to show how 
uneven was the Master’s sculpture. The baby head from 
his group in S. Agostino is charming, but scarcely 
important enough for frontispiece in such a work. Most 
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useful and valuable are the Appendices, Documents and 
Notes. 

Andrea’s creation, though perhaps somewhat over- 
shadowed by that of his brilliant namesake, Jacopo 
Sansovino, fully holds its own; and Anderson even 
says of these two that “Andrea was really the greater 
artist.” However that may be he was without doubt 
one of the greatest of his time—and that time the very 
full of the Renaissance in Italy. A careful study of his 
work was needed; and the present work may be 
welcomed as effectively filling that requirement. 

S.B. 


THE ART OF H. DAVIS RICHTER. By H. GRANVILLE 
Fett. (Benfleet, Essex: F. Lewis.) 32s. 6d. 


Mr. Frank Brangwyn contributes a Foreword to 
this magnificent book. In his opinion Mr. Richter’s 
“unerring sense of colour” and his “‘ freshness of 
vision ” have done much to create the present vogue of 
flower paintings. It seems at first sight a paradox 
that a practical cabinet-maker and architectural designer 
should turn to depicting the ethereal beauty of flowers. 
But, as Mr. Granville Fell points out, Mr. Richter is a 
decorative realist, and there is no doubt that his unique 
versatility is mainly due to his wide and varied experience. 
While still in his apprenticeship as a cabinet-maker, he 
determined “ to set his ideals so high that there could 
never be any possibility of his overtaking them, but to 
work and work on and never be satisfied.”” Here, in 
his own words, we have the clue to his fine achievement. 
He takes enormous pains with the preliminary stages of 
his work. His thoroughness is well exemplified in the 
account given, in his own words, of the way in which 
he trained his students at the Brixton School of Building. 
The reproductions in this book, twenty-one of which 
are in colour, show his command of his subjects, ranging 
from views of the Black Country, railway stations, 
markets, studios and other rooms to flower pieces. As 
has been well said, he treats his flowers with respect, 
as honoured guests. In each case he gives them light 
and atmosphere and charming accessories. It is plain 
that he feels a real love for them. In “ The Vista,” one 
of the most delightful of these fine plates, he combines 
a flower piece with an interior reminiscent of the old 
Dutch masters. C.K. J. 


MAKING THE BRUSH BEHAVE: Fourteen lessons in 
water-colour painting with 29 illustrations. By ELior 
O’HarA, author of “ Making Water-colour Behave.” 
(Putnam & Co., London; 7s. 6d.) 


There is a great popular demand for books of in- 
struction in what one might call the domesticated fine 
arts which devotees may practise without inconvenience 
to the even tenor of their lives and consequently this 
little manual will no doubt satisfy its public. It is full 
of common sense and practical advice illustrated, so far 
as that is possible, by simple diagrams ; it also contains 
advice of a more doubtful kind. The American author, 
however, who is not only an artist but also a teacher of 
experience himself says: “. but do not believe 
all that you read in books such as this volume.” 
The frankness of this confession will give the dis- 
criminating student greater confidence in this particular 
teacher. 
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THE ARTIST AND HIS PUBLIC. By Eric Newton. 
(George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.) 7s. 6d. net. 


In common with another modern critic, Mr. Eric 
Newton believes that an alloy is required to make the 
pure gold of zsthetics workable into art. “ The real 
purpose of this book,” he says, “is to examine the 
nature of this alloy, to discover what we can about the 
pure gold of the visual arts, and to find out exactly wh:t 
extraneous matter has been mixed with it to produce the 
amalgam which we call the art of painting.” “ What ve 
call”—the we is the pluralis majestatis of the highcr 
critic. We, mous autres, must strenuously resist suci 
analytical polytomy which would make of a work of at 
an addition sum rather than an organism. We mut 
resist it because as our author proves, it is based on a1 
incomplete conception, and one moreover whic1 
degrades the work of art. To Mr. Newton “ the unio. 
between rhythm, which is an esthetic thing and meanin z 
which is an intellectual thing, is an impure art, 1 
half-caste.”” How comes he by such a notion ? Because 
he himself has, it appears, no true conception either «f 
“rhythm ” or of “ meaning.” This is proved by an 
illustration he gives in order to make his definition of 
rhythm and meaning clear. He quotes “those two 
astonishing lines from King Lear ” : 


** Smite flat the thick rotundity o’ the world, 
Crack nature’s moulds, all germins spill at once.” 


Then he says : 
“* Take away the meaning and you get :” 


To show us what “you get” he prints a succession 
of a single musical note short and long at longer or 
shorter intervals. ‘“‘ Nothing very wonderful in that,” he 
exclaims. It is not wonderful because it is not true. If 
you attempt to take away meaning leaving only sound 
you get much more than that, something much more 
involved, something in which different vowels and 


different consonants play their great part. Then he. 


goes on: 
“ Take away the rhythm and you get : 


“* * Give the world such a hard bang that you squash 
flat, etc., etc.’ 


“Nothing very wonderful in that either; rather 
absurd, in fact,” he admits. 


Well, it is absurd, but only because he seems quite 
honestly to believe that his unrhythmical statement really 
does render the meaning of Shakespeare’s lines. 

It of course does nothing of the kind, because it is 
impossible to state Shakespeare’s meaning in any form 
other than his own words in his own sequence. Were 
it possible it would only prove that Shakespeare was a 
bad poet. 

In exactly the same sense it is impossible to separate 
the “ rhythm ” of a painting from its “‘ meaning.” The 
meaning of a work of art is not to be discovered from its 
categorical description, such as “‘ a Sussex landscape,” “a 
still life,” ‘‘a Madonna,” “ the Battle of Waterloo,” or in 
fact from any description whatsoever, but only from the 
colours, shapes, and their mutual relations through 
which the meaning is expressed. 

As the author is at constant pains to distinguis! 
between form and content with a strong bias in favow 
of form, the many good and true things he discover: 
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are found by him not because of but in spite of this his 
fundamental fallacy. He has erected a handsome edifice 
upon unstable foundations. 

We certainly recommend this book for the sake of these 
good and true things, but we also would warn the reader 
that as the author himself has pointed out: “‘ The main 
obstacle to the full understanding of the art of painting 
is its extraordinary complexity.” In other words, 
although many objects may legitimately be called 
ad nirable paintings, and although they are all composed 
of arrangements of colours and shapes, their meanings 
o1'y count, but these meanings differ as the colours and 
th: shapes differ. Only the work itself can yield its 
se rets, and no understanding of art in the abstract nor 
y analysis of the “‘ extraneous matter ” can solve the 
p »blem for us. H. FE. 
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'EDISH CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY’S 
ARCHITECT’S OFFICE. (Stockholm, Ko-operativa 
Férbundet.) 10s. 

This is an account of the activities of the Architect’s 
fice of the Swedish Co-operative Society. It contains 
-ws, plans, elevations and descriptions of the buildings, 
ch as factories, shops, offices, dwelling-houses designed 

this office and also of many other things from motor 
rs to packings and paper doilies, for which this office 
responsible. The well-produced book is of stimulating 

terest to architects, students and business men con- 
rned with such matters. 
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i\CTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM DEPARTMENT 

OF WOODWORK: The Haynes Grange Room. 

By H. CLirForD SMITH, F.S.A. (London: Printed under 

the authority of the Board of Education.) 2s. net. 

This is a museum publication for architects and, in 
particular, for “‘ period” specialists. The pinewood room 
originally from Houghton House and Haynes Grange, 
Bedfordshire, was bought by Sir Edmund Davis in 1910 
and eventually acquired for the Victoria and Albert 
Museum with the aid of the National Art Collections 
Fund. Mr. H. Clifford Smith gives a detailed account 
and description of this unique piece of early XVIIth 
century interior architecture, the design of which has 
been attributed to Inigo Jones. Needless to say the 
little book is both in matter and in form beyond criticism. 


MESTROVIC MCMXXXIIL. NovA EvuROPA ZAGREB. 
(London: Humphrey Milford. Oxford University Press) 
25s. net. 

When in the summer of 1915—the first year of the 
Great War—the Victoria and Albert Museum held the 
first exhibition in England of Ivan MeStrovic’s work 
the event served not the single purpose of zsthetical 
enjoyment. Its object was at least equally a propaganda 
for Serbia and the war. MéeStrovic’s genius was regarded 
in that era as “a phenomenon that burst upon Europe 
at the International Exhibition in Rome in 1911,” and 
was there noticed as “the unforgettable exception ” 
in the European art of the day, which latter was said 
to have “a curious general resemblance, akin to that 
observable in a family.” These quotations are from 
the preface of that Victoria and Albert Museum 
Exhibition, written by James Bone, who further com- 
mented on the “ extraordinary fury and purpose ” of 
Mestrovié’s art, * that moved one like the sight of blood 
or the call of trumpets.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Twenty years have passed since these words were 
written—and during these twenty years Europe has 
with increasing “fury and purpose” tried to divest 
itself of every trait of family resemblance. 

Pari passu, it seems MeStrovi¢é has become more 
and more determined to renounce this patriotic fervour. 
In what must be described as a really beautiful and modest 
confession of faith which precedes this book of illus- 
trations of his remarkable work, he tells us that he has 
written it “in order to convince my fellow-countrymen 
as I am myself convinced that the whole of humanity 
is one spiritual family and that with good will and faith 
it will one day become a single-brotherhood.” 

It would be hard to have to say that the artist’s 
preface to this book constitutes its greatest value. 
Nevertheless, seeing the collected works in reproduction, 
one cannot help feeling with him that, as he says: ““ My 
best work will remain for ever hidden and unhewn in 
the pure granite of the mountain, and that my actual 
achievements are little more than rough preparatory 
studies, cut from the mere surface of the hill.” 

One wonders, in contemplating these works, some of 
them grandiose in conception, whether the artist has been 
too full of action, has not allowed himself to remember 
his emotions in tranquillity, but has sought to create 
whilst they were at white-heat. All the greatest 
art is calm, is “‘ above the battle,” is created, in other 
words, in the mood in which MeStrovié has written. 

Nevertheless, he is a remarkable artist, who at least 
in some works, such as the “ Mary Magdalen under 
the Cross ” and “‘ Mother teaching her Child to pray,” 
has touched greatness, whilst nearly all his work is 
dynamic in design and superb in execution. H. FE. 


ART IN DAILY LIFE FOR YOUNG AND OLD. By 

D. D. Sawer. (London: Batsford.) 10s. 6d. net. 

The aim of Miss Sawer’s admirable book is that 
the general public shall learn not only to see the 
beauty that lies in common things, but to insist that 
common things shall possess such beauty. In order to 
attain this desirable result she suggests a complete 
reversal of the usual methods. She starts from the be- 
ginning with direct brush work, using the arm from the 
shoulder. It might be interesting to experiment in holding 
the brush or pencil as the Greek vase painters held their 
hog’s bristle—in the fist. This position would seem to 
allow the achievement of even bolder curves, owing to 
the circular movement of the arm. Mr. P. H. Jowett, 
Principal of the Central School of Arts and Crafts, 
contributes a Foreword. The diagrams and plates, 
many of which are coloured, are very beautiful. 

C.. Ree 


THE MYSTIC SPRING. A Nativity Play by J. Howarp 
WHITEHOUSE and DoNALD E. SUTCLIFFE, Oxford. (Printed at 
the University Press for the Yellowsands Press, Bembridge.) 
2s. 6d. net. 

The book is well ptoduced, and decorated with 
black and white illustrations (? lino cuts) and half-tone 
block photographs. 


GUIDE TO THE EUROPEAN POTTERY AND 
PORCELAIN IN THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, 
CAMBRIDGE. By BERNARD RACKHAM, R.A. (Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge.) Is. net. 

A useful and well illustrated handbook by the well- 
known expert. 
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DIAGHILEFF. By ARNOLD HASKELL. (London: Gollancz.) 

I2s. 6d. net. 

To some of us who watched and enjoyed the famous 
Russian Ballet from the beginning, the ballet itself was 
the thing. Little else mattered. With Mr. Arnold 
Haskell, of London-Paris-Monte Carlo, it is different. 
To him its supreme hero was Diaghilev, and he has 
written a bulky book, to place him in the phalanx of great 
creative heroes. 

Mr. Haskell’s hero is rather of the Merchant Prince 
type of impresario, the Charles Cochran of the entertain- 
ment world, or the Gordon Selfridge of the world of 
commerce ; the connoisseur of merchandise who buys 
up the precious things of the earth and retails them to 
the public (in Diaghilev’s case the favoured few). 
Nothing is too good or beyond price. But Diaghilev, 
unlike Cochran, was not stationary in a palace of his 
own. As the book shows he was ever on the move 
hawking his barrow-load of beautiful dancing boys and 
girls round Europe and America, always in the “ wars,” 
quarrelling with his stars, Bakst, Nijinski, and others, 
his pockets filled with writs, at every crisis unexpectedly 
meeting millionaires and millionairesses who pay his 
bills. Hysterical, neurotic, deeply superstitious, appar- 
ently unbalanced, weeping and laughing, and with the 
gifted intelligentsia of many lands attracted like flies 
to his organization in which they see full scope for the 
development of their rare abilities, so he moves through 
the pages of Mr. Haskell’s book till finally he dies at 
fifty-seven to the accompaniment of an heroic display 
of thunder and lightning. Mr. Haskell tells his story 
according to plan. He begins by giving a brief description 
of Diaghilev’s early history, parents, childhood, and so 
on. He passes on to his early esthetic associations, in 
particular with the historical publication, “‘ The World 
of Art,” which, in spite of its brief existence, had much 
to do in attracting the intelligentsia of its time and 
giving a new life to forms of art in Russia of the late 
XIXth century. He describes the more familiar part 
of Diaghilev’s story. His first visit to Paris as Russia’s 
esthetic “ ambassador.” The reception of his exhibition 
and concerts. The beginning and great reception of 
the ballet. Its more than friendly reception in England, 
and the invitation to America. So he passes stage by 
stage through wartime and after, during which the ballet 
is seen concerned with each mood of the moment, and 
with picking up the stars, actual and potential, that 
lay in its path, and so becoming more and more cosmo- 
politan, more and more acrobatic and mechanical, even 
turning to Soviet constructivism in Prokoviev’s “ Le 
Pas d’Acier.” A few outstanding faults may be 
mentioned. Some names are misspelt. Meyerheld and 
Pergolese should be Meierhold and Pergolesi. There 

is a lack of verification. The story rests mainly on 
heresay evidence. There is no bibliography. The 
transliteration is French, the v becomes ff, the i becomes 
y, and an accent is placed over the i. The titles of 
the ballets are mainly in French. There are omissions 
from the list of ballets. For instance, Massine’s 
People’s Play, “ Children’s Tales.” Only the year of 
each production is given. Students and _ research 
workers would find the full date useful for reference to 
newspaper files. The book is illustrated, and it throws 
an interesting light on Diaghilev’s career. 


HuNTLY CARTER. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING THE FINE ARTS. Edited 
by WittiaM S. Rusk (University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill. London : Oxford University Press). Price 11s. 6d, 


In this symposium fifteen American instructors in 
art, art history and art appreciation describe their work 
in American art schools, secondary schools and universi- 
ties. They all clearly feel themselves crusaders out to 
bring light to a civilization which they regard as “ sadly 
deficient in man-made beauty and greatly despoiled sf 
that which nature supplies,” and to “ communities 
more ignorant of art than painted savages” ard 
“cities where civic art is a misnomer, a by-worl, 
or a reproach.”These teachers agree almost to a m:n 
that art is creative action. All aim at fostering that 
action and its appreciation by the young. And Mr. 
W. S. Rusk, the editor, remarks very truly that the abe 
teacher succeeds whatever method he employs. 

The most inspiring writer is Mr. Leo Katz, Lectur:r 
on Modern Art, New School for Social Research, New 
York, who appears to have travelled in many parts of 
America, finding everywhere (which seems almost tco 
good to be true) a suppressed and secret interest in 
artistic action and an “ impatient eagerness” for in- 
formation and instruction. ‘“ On my trips to the West,” 
he writes, “ I was amazed at the number of people who 
used every opportunity to draw or paint secretly, without 
ever having seen an art exhibit or received any kind of 
instruction.” He found rangers, carpenters, cowboys, 
guides and cooks, who thus drew and painted in secret 
because they had “not outgrown the prejudice that 
interest in art is weak and effeminate, something to be 
ashamed of.” In the big cities he found men who 
collected prints, drawings or paintings and concealed the 
fact for years as a result of that same prejudice (or 
perhaps, as used to happen in the North of England, 
from the fear of damaging their business through 
appearing abnormal in their world). In more sophisti- 
cated centres Mr. Katz found parents who could not 
understand the new developments in art and the new 
concepts of art history which seemed quite natural to 
their children. Adult art education to be valuable, he 
says, “‘ must be conducted with a full appreciation of 
this conflict between age and youth. . . . The fatal 
mistake of the old education was the completeness with 
which any feeling for creative adventure was erased from 
the mind, and the conviction that only representation, if 
possible amounting to reproduction or imitation of well- 
known objects, was to be accepted as art.” His definition 
of the ideal art patron as one who “ encourages artists to 
try things they never did before and helps the artist to 
fight that sly, creeping, deadly enemy, a sense of futility,” 
could hardly be improved. 

Professor Savage describes the attempt made by the 
Yale School of Fine Arts to revive the old bottega ideals. 
Here the aim is to bring about the closest possible union 
between architecture and the other arts. 

Mr. John D. Graham, of the Roerich Museum, New 
York, contributes sixty provocative aphorisms. He is a 
champion of collectors: ‘‘ One cannot learn about art 
by merely looking at it; one must own it.” 

Mr. Huger Elliott, Director of Educational Work in 
the Metropolitan Museum, discussing methods of 
helping the visitors, ponders—some may think unduly-- 
on whether guide-lecturers should be officially describe 1 
as “ Illuminators ” or “ Docents,” R. H.W. 
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ART NEWS AND NOTES 


ROUND THE GALLERIES 





The exhibitions in the London galleries have not 
yet got into their stride. “ Summer Exhibitions ” are 
still lingering on, and the round therefore resolves itself 
inte something rather like a hop and a skip. The most 
inte esting show on view at the time of writing was that 
by \rdizzone at the Leger Gallery. In spite of his 
nan :, Ardizzone is not only an Englishman but a 
Lo: ioner. If you go by his favourite subject-matter 
you may not care for his pictures; but in dismissing 
hir on such grounds you put him into the company of 
ma » famous artists from Pieter Brueghel the Elder 
an’ Rembrandt to Millet, and Toulouse-Lautrec, and 
oth cs who were less interested in the social respect- 
ab\ ty of the individuals they depicted than in their 
ch: acter and environment. Not that Ardizzone can, 
in iy Opinion, as yet claim to be judged on the same 
lev as the artists just mentioned. Nevertheless, he 
ha staked his claim, which comprises mainly a large 
co! ction of London “ pubs ” and their Aabitués. In 
sore curious way, however, these Aabitués seem to 
be ome, as it were, part of the interior architectural 
de: ration. 


\rdizzone’s favourite haunts are romantic places, 
whch, esthetically considered, means that he 
ha: a distinct preference for curves, whether they be 
thee of balusters or women’s figures, or men’s legs and 
bowler hats. He is not a profound painter, nor is he, 
in ‘act, primarily a painter in the sense in which that may 
be said of Degas or Daumier, but his pictures have an 
air, even in the sense of atmosphere. Quite possibly 
the “ Warrington,” “‘ The Vale,” “ The Hero,” “ The 
Jubilee in Portsdown Road ” are not literal transcriptions 
of their architecture ; but they do quite definitely exist 
as he sees them. In some of his pictures, such as 
“Ennui,” “ The Turners Arms,” “ Boys Bathing,” the 
esthetical interest is greater than in most of the other. 
Yet taking them all together, one has the distinct feeling 
of a quality that must eventually draw to it a body of 
admirers and collectors. Briefly, the quality is his 
individual outlook, which seems to ignore all the latest 
theories of art and their resultant “ isms.” 


Next in interest, at all events for me, were the 
“ Polynesian Mural Paintings and Drawings of Hawaian 
Racial Types” by Madge Tennent, exhibited at the 
Wertheim Gallery. Miss Tennent has evidently been 
influenced in some measure by Monet’s impressionism, 
but her huge paintings are by no means imitations of 
his manner. Using a heavy impasto in an ingenious way 
she gives her canvases a shimmering quality from which 
the figures slowly detach themselves as one might 
discern shapes in an environment of iridescent sunlit 
mists. One can imagine these polynesian subjects, such 
as “Women Preparing Luan,” ‘“ Hawaian Bride,” 
“Samoan Siva Dancers,” looking well in large halls 
where one would be less conscious of their technique 
which here obtrudes itself too much. The only pity is 
that in her anxiety to preserve this shimmering effect of 
ambient atmosphere, she occasionally falls into poor 
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BY THE EDITOR 





draughtsmanship. This is the more to be regretted as 
her drawings show that she can draw. 


I wish I could say the same of the exhibition of 
“Portrait Sketches,” by Carl Werntz, shown at the 
Walker Galleries. The artist is an American who has 
visited the Antipodes, and his portrait sketches are of 
actors, artists, dancers, musicians and artisans of 
countries south of the Equator and west of the Inter- 
national Date Line. And from the point of view of 
subject-matter, they are all interesting, and would be 
even more so were they accompanied with written 
explanations. Only rarely, however, does he attempt 
drawings, such as “Pageant of the Street” (in the 
topical Addis Ababa), or “‘ Geisha Wrestlers and Priests,” 
which have a truly pictorial interest, though their 
draughtsmanship is not impeccable. 


The only other exhibition I can notice this month 
is a mixed exhibition at the little Storran Gallery in 
the Brompton Road. The contributors to this ex- 
hibition are Mariette Lydis, Nicholas Harris, Peter 
Luling, Vergé-Sarrat, Beatrice Tyson, A. Krenz, and a 
draughtsman who calls himself George. I think, perhaps, 
that George was the most satisfying artist in this show ; 
perhaps because he confined himself to the simplest 
rendering of such subjects as deer, lambs, greyhounds, 
ducks. The drawing of the ducks showed his talent, 
which consists in suggesting a sculpturesque solidity by 
means of the greatest economy of line and colour. 
Mariette Lydis, the Austrian artist, who has shown 
before in London, is here represented by some good 
work. Her modernness consists in her being so old-. 
fashioned that she has sought inspiration in Van Eyck 
rather than in Van Gogh or even Van Dongen. Her 
“Nina” and a drawing of a five-year-old boy are 
particularly good. 


It is curious how one can at once tell a Continental 
water-colour drawing from an English one. Often these 
Continental drawings are extremely well done, but they 
lack a certain sensitiveness to the quality of the medium 
which bears no relation to oil painting. Mr. Krenz’s 
water-colours exemplify this; they are quite good 
paintings but seem to lack a true raison d’étre. One even 
feels something of the kind in the water-colours of Vergé- 
Sarrat—but their deficiency is difficult to describe in 
words, the more so as one has no obvious fault 
to find. Mr. Nicholas Harris has probably been in- 
fluenced by Van Gogh, yet his views of the Sussex land- 
scape remain definitely English in feeling. That too 
applies to Mr. Peter Luling’s London townscapes ; 
treated with virile simplicity they are inclined to be a 
little “heavy” in colour, with the exception of the 
sunny “ Spring Morning.” 

The most temperamental painter in this group is 
Miss Beatrice Tyson. Her subjects are flowers and 
plants, but they are all done in a mood which reminds 


one of Debussy: they suggest moisture, pictures 
composed in the rain. 
































































































































































































































MOGHUL EMPEROR JEHANGIR’S PEN BOX 





We have received from the Maharajah Tagore the two 
photographs of a most interesting and exquisite piece of 
jade in his collection which are here reproduced. This 
piece is a pen box that once belonged to the great 
Moghul Emperor Jehangir. 


The box bears the following engraved inscriptions :— 


On the lid: 


What happened to your pen? 
holder. 


Badshah JFehangir 1032 Hijri (A.D. 1622). 


It is inside the pen- 


Round the foot : 


1. In every work you will find a companion in (Oul 
huallaho Ahad’ (Say, He, God is one); day and 
night your watchful guardian is (Allahu-us-Samad’ 
(God is such on whom all depend). 


2. ‘ Lam yalid’ (He begets none) is your succour and 
* Lam eulad’ (nor is He begotten) is a helping agent 
wherever you may be; ‘Lam yakun” is your 
assistant and ‘ Lahu kufuwan Ahad’ is your 
protector. 


3. Oh Soul! you can not achieve anything by sheer 
desiring ; unless you endure cares you can not unite 
with the remover of cares. 


4. Unless you are reduced to paste like ‘ Hinna’ (dye- 
leaves) on the stone; ‘you can never aspire to 
approach the hands of a ‘ sweet heart.’ 
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Letter to the Editor. 


S1r,—Rather late in the month (since I have but just 
returned from a three weeks’ holiday) I have been 
reading with interest the article on old “ English ” 
Decanters by Mr. Noppen in your August number. 


The sentence describing the decanter on Plate VI'c 
appears to me to be somewhat misleading, in that the 
mark is not quite correctly described. It should reed 
“Waterloo Co. (,) Cork” instead of “ Waterloo, C». 
Cork.” 


The significance of the misplaced comma is cor - 
siderable in that only indirect reference to the famois 
battle is intended, and the “ Co.” means “‘ Company ” 
and not “ County.” From Mr. Noppen’s ascription «f 
the date of this piece it is perhaps fair to assume that tl e 
printer cannot be blamed for the error in this case. It's 
fairly common knowledge that the Waterloo Glass-hou:e 
Company was founded by one Daniel Foley in 181,, 
and continued the manufacture of glass until 1830. 
From 1825 Geoffrey O’Connell was in partnership with 
Foley. 

Decanters bearing the mark of this factory turn up 
in the market from time to time though they are quite 
rare. They may have been made at any time during the 
period in which the factory was in production. 


To me the most interesting point about these pieces 
has always appeared to be that they are by no means true 
to their period. They are nearly always devoid of cutting 
—at the most they have a very small amount of flat and 
rather irregular cutting typical of a much earlier period ; 
the stoppers are always moulded (either flat as in this case, 
or of the ribbed bull’s-eye pattern), and generally they 
are ill-fitting. All these points and some others I have 
not mentioned would lead one to suppose—were it not 
for the incontrovertible evidence of the mark—that these 
pieces were made forty to fifty years earlier than was n 
fact the case. Some other marks which appear from time 
to time are “ Cork Glass Co.” (this is probably the most 
common and has during the last few years become the 
object of attention of the faker) ; “‘ Penrose, Waterford,” 
and “‘ Francis Collins, Dublin ” the last-named being 
a factor but not a manufacturer of glass. 


These marks appear only on decanters, waterjugs, 
and occasionally on fingerbowls, and it is curious to note 
that every piece bearing one of them is more or less 
similar in type. The glass is usually thin and light in 
weight, and the decoration confined to moulded finger- 
flutes at the base, together with a small amount of some- 
what crude engraving or early looking cutting as has 
already been mentioned. This is the more curious in 
that they may have been made at any time in the fifty 
odd years between 1782 and 1830. In the former year 
the first glass-house was set up in Cork. In 1783 Penrose 
established his factory at Waterford, and in this year 
also Collins was advertising his wares in Dublin, while 
1830 marks the demise of the Waterloo Co. 


Yours faithfully, 
J. BERNARD PERRET. 
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A VAN DYCK FROM THE CABINET DE GAIGNIERES 
IN THE WHITNEY COLLECTION, NEW YORK 


In connection with the above-named article written 
by Mr. F. M. Kelly and published in our August 
Number, we have received from the Librarian, Windsor 
Castle, the following interesting matter : 


“Dear Sir,—Those who are interested in the Van 
Dyck portrait in the Whitney Collection hitherto known 
as ‘ Viscount Grandison,’ upon which an article appeared 
i» your issue of August, 1935, may like to know that the 
s etch for the painting is in the Royal Library at Windsor 

stle. The enclosed photograph will show that it 

ars an old attribution to Van Dyck, though there is 
thing to prove the identity of the sitter. 
“ Very truly yours, 
“O. F. MORSHEAD.” 





By Gracious Permission of His Majesty The King 


THE GEFFRYE MUSEUM, KINGSLAND ROAD, 
SHOREDITCH, E.2 


announces the following free lectures on furniture 
and allied subjects, illustrated by lantern slides, on 
Thursday evenings, at 7.30. 1935: October 31st— 
London of the XVIth and XVIIth Centuries, Mr. D. 
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Martin Roberts, M.A.; November 7th—English Furni- 
ture of the Oak Period, Mr. Ernest R. Gribble; 
November 14th—English Furniture of the Walnut 
Period, Mr. Herbert Cescinsky; November 21st— 
London of the XVIIIth Century, Mr. H. Warren Wilson, 
A.R.C.A. (Lecturer in Decoration, University College, 
London); November 28th—English Furniture of the 
Mahogany Period, Mr. James Rudd, J.P. (Examiner for 
the City and Guilds of London Institute); Decem- 
ber 5th—English Furniture of the Satinwood Period, 
Mr. Hesketh Hubbard, R.O.I., R.B.A. No tickets are 
required for these lectures. Tram services 43, 47 and 
49 stop at the Museum. 31, §5 and §7 stop at Shoreditch 
Church. Bus services 22, 35, 35a, 46, 47a, 47b, 69 
and 78. 


THE FORTHCOMING CHINESE EXHIBITION AT 
BURLINGTON HOUSE 


We have come to the decision not to anticipate the 
contents of this Exhibition but to wait until these have 
been quite definitely settled which, we understand, will 
not be the case for some weeks yet. In lieu of tentative 
assays we shall publish a series of important articles by 
well-known authorities on the different branches of 
Chinese art after the Exhibition has opened its doors 
and the exhibits have been carefully examined. Mean- 
time, however, Mr. Hsiung, the author of “ Lady 
Precious Stream,” has promised to discuss the stand- 
point of the educated Chinese to his native art in 
our November Number, to which we hereby draw our 
readers’ special attention. 


LECTURES ON CHINESE ART 


In aid of the Y.W.C.A. Central Club a series of 
interesting lectures on Chinese Art will be given by the 
following authorities: Mr. Laurence Binyon will lecture 
on Chinese Painting and the Spirit of Chinese Art, 
Mr. Bernard Rackham on Pottery and Porcelain, and 
Mr. Leigh Ashton on Textiles and Embroideries. Full 
details as to times and places may be obtained from 
Miss M. Powell, Y.W.C.A. Central Club, Great Russell 
Street, W.C. 1. 


OUR COLOUR PLATES 


The three plates representing the Old Italian School . 
are discussed in the article on the Rothermere Collection ; 
the Pieter de Hooch is referred to in the article on the 
Rembrandt and Vermeer Exhibitions, and the Indian 
Chessmen are noticed in the Editor’s introduction to 
the Antique Dealers’ Fair and Exhibition. 


x x * 


Pressure on our space made it impossible last 
month to include the portrait of Jean-Baptiste-Henri 
Lacordaire, by Chassériau, with our illustrations. It should 
have accompanied the Notes from Paris. The portrait of 
this celebrated French academician is so striking, and 
Chassériau so important an artist, that we feel sure our 
readers will welcome its appearance in these pages, 
belated though it be. 
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POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 


Perhaps the most notable sale of porcelain held during June 
was that held at SOTHEBY’s rooms on the 6th, when the well- 
known collection of Chinese blue-and-white and enamelled 
porcelain formed by Mr. C. E. Russell came under the hammer. 

Many of the items have been illustrated and noted in standard 
works and periodicals on the subject, and the sale consequently 
attracted a good gathering of professional and private buyers. 

The first lot to attain three figures was a tall vase with high 
shoulders painted with dragons in hazy greyish blue, and cover 
of cup form, 174in. high, XVth century, which fell to a bid 
of £110. It is rare to find a vase of this type with the original 
cover, and only one other, that in the Oscar Raphael Collection, 
appears to be recorded. 

A massive ewer of flattened ovoid form decorated in 
Mohammedan blue, 11}in., with the Chia Ching mark and 
period, made £115; a rare oil lamp of candlestick form painted 
with lotus sprays, 8 in., Chéng Hua mark, went for £105 ; and 
£180 was given for a fine rectangular box, 12 in. long, painted 
in brilliant Mohammedan blue, the cover decorated with a 
seated mandarin. It bears the six character mark of Wan Li. 

The piéce de résistance of the sale proved to be the celebrated 
documentary Yuan blue-and-white vase, dated A.D. 1352, which 
is illustrated in R. L. Hobson’s “‘ Chinese Ceramics in Private 
Collections.” This fine tall oviform vase, boldly decorated with 
a dragon hurtling through clouds and with a long inscription 
round the neck, realized £360. 

A fine potiche, late XVth century, 11}in., painted with 
birds, rocks, and bamboos, a design actually named in a list 
of blue-and-white porcelain supplied to the Palace in the XVIth 
century, made £105; and the same sum was given for a Chia 
Ching figure of Chung-Li Ch‘iian, the Taoist immortal. 15} in., 
originally in the Richard Bennett Collection. A good price, 
too, was paid for a wine jar with its original cover, 18 in., Chia 
Ching mark and period, painted in Mohammedan blue with a 
medallion and flammiform ornament. This piece, which was 
similar to a jar sold in the Winkworth Collection at the same 
rooms in 1933, sold for £225. 

Of the enamelled porcelain the highest price, £60, was given 
for a small “ clair de lune ” square vase, 4in., of bronze form 
decorated with dragons in low relief on a lavender blue glaze 
lightly crackled. Two items call for notice in a sale of Oriental 
and English porcelain held at CHRISTIE’s rooms on June 18th. 

A fine pair of Chelsea vases, 144 in., with the gold anchor 
mark, of inverted pear shape, painted in colours with Diana and 
Callisto and Diana with her nymphs after Boucher enclosed in 
panels on a gilt ground, sold for £346 10s.; and a pair of K‘ang 
Hsi “G” bottles, 8in. high, with globular bodies and tall 
cylindrical necks painted with flowers reserved in white on a 
blue ground, realized £105. 

One lot might be mentioned in a sale held by SoTHEBY’s on 
June 21st, a Chamberlain Worcester dinner service painted with 
sprays of flowers comprizing 132 pieces, which fell to a bid of £50. 

Some good prices were made for a number of Ralph Wood 
Toby jugs at the same rooms on June 27th, four of them producing 
£121 between them. One of the usual type, with brown coat, 
green vest and yellow breeches, made £30; the same sum 
was given for another with green coat and manganese boots and 
handle ; while another in grey coat, the hand at one time holding 
a pipe but now missing, also made £30. The fourth jug, the 
figure holding a foaming beaker in his right hand and a pjpe 

down beside his right leg, went for £31. 
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PORCELAIN & POTTERY 





OBJETS D’ART 


MENZIES 


Good prices, too, were made for some Chinese porcelain, 
a Ch‘ien Lung dinner and tea service of 244 pieces, decorated 
in the so-called Lowestoft style, making £180. 

Finally, mention must be made of a few items in the sale 
held at CHRISTIE’S on June 28th. 


A pair of Strasburg pottery tureens and covers, mid-XVIIIth 
century, modelled as ducks and finely decorated in colours, 
made as much as £120 15s.; a Gubbio dish, 10} in. diameter, 
painted with a coat of arms, apparently the same dish sold at 
SOTHEBY’S in 1931 for £920, now made £609; another dish, 
94 in., dated 1528, painted with aurora, sold for £147 ; and two 
pieces of Henri Deux or St. Porchaire ware made £25309 
between them. Of the latter the chief was a Hanap of inverted 
bell form, 7} in. high, which made £1,522 10s. ; the other piece, 
a fruit dish, 5$in. high, going for £787 10s. In 1931 at 
SOTHEBY’S apparently the same dish sold for as much as £2,000. 

There were two outstanding lots of porcelain in a two-days’ 
sale of Lord Moyne’s collection, which produced over £9,000 at 
CHRISTIE’S on July 3rd and 4th. A Tournai dinner service of 
seventy-one pieces painted with specimen birds in the centres 
and with birds and insects in square and oval panels of gros- 
bleu ground gilt with diaper ornament of various patterns round 
the borders, sold for £546, and £315 was given for a pair of 
Chinese famille verte bottles with hexagonal oriform bodies, 
and with raised belts on the necks, enamelled with ladies on 
garden terraces, Po-Ku emblems and flowers on a powdered blue 
ground, Kang Hsi, 18 in. high. 

A few interesting items appeared at SOTHEBY’s rooms on 
July 5th, including an early Bow figure of a girl playing a 
mandoline after a Meissen model, 6} in., with workman’s mark, 
and another figure of a girl in blue dress and yellow cloak, 6} in., 
mark N in sepia on the base, which together made £48; a pair 
of Nantgarw plates with gilt moulded borders painted with birds 
and flowers in the manner of Pardoe, 9}in., impressed mark 
Nantgarw C.W., £26 tos., and a Chamberlain Worcester dessert 
service of sixteen pieces painted with the crest and motto of Hay 
within blue and gilt border, mark in brown, £18 Ios. 

At the same rooms on the 12th a famille verte, K‘ang Hsi 
dish, 15} in. diam., enamelled with a basket of flowering plants 
in a diaper border made £50, and another of similar type, 15 in., 
went for £56. 

A lot of considerable interest appeared among the porcelain 
and pottery sold at CHRISTIE’s on July 18th. This consisted of 
a collection of 210 porcelain and enamel thimbles, variously 
decorated in colours with flowers, birds and formal ornament 
of the XVIIIth and XIXth centuries, which sold for £141 15s. 

Some good prices were made at SOTHEBY’sS on July 26th, 
including the following : a Nantgarw plate painted with flowers, 
9}in., impressed mark, £19; a set of four Sunderland lustre 
figures of The Seasons, by Dixon Austin & Co., all with their 
appropriate emblems in colours on rockwork bases and square 
mottled plinth, 9 in., impressed mark, £68 ; a Rockingham apple- 
green dessert service painted with old English flowers, twenty- 
seven pieces, £22; a large pair of Derbyshire spar (Blue John) 
vases of campana shape, one with finely-mottled decoration, 
the other with well-defined encircling rings on black marble 
bases, 1 ft. 3 in. high, £18. 


BUNYAN’S IRON FIDDLE 


An interesting Bunyan relic, an iron violin made or owned 
by John Bunyan, the property of the late Mr. John Beagarie, 
was to have been sold at PutTicK & SIMPSON’S rooms on 
July 26th, but just before the sale it was purchased privately 
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by Sir R. Leicester Harmsworth for presentation to the 
Bunyan Museum at Bedford. This violin, which is of the same 
pattern as a Cremona violin and is inscribed on the back “‘ John 
Buvyan Helstow,” was picked up for a trifling sum at the sale 
of the effects of an old lady at Milton Keynes, and not until ten 
vears later was the inscription noticed. 
“In the opinion of Mr. Arthur Hill, the well-known violin 
expert, there is no reason, judging from its design and character- 
istics, Why it should not have been made in the latter half of the 
\VIIth century. 
Mr. W. W. Watts, one-time Keeper of Metal Work at the 
toria and Albert Museum, also places it at about the same 
riod. 
He also points out that the inscription has a strong resemblance 
the 1650 inscription over the fireplace at Willington. 
It will be recalled that it was Mr. Beagarie who discovered 
Immortal Tinker’s anvil at a marine store dealer’s in St. Neots, 
ich was later purchased by Sir R. Leicester Harmsworth 
i is now in the same museum. 


THE HESELTINE COLLECTION 


Afurther portion of the collection of the late Mr. J. P. 
-seltine came under the hammer on July 8th and two following 
ys when Messrs. SOTHEBY’S sold on the premises the contents 
g1, Eaton Square, the three days sale producing £4,320. 
Most of the chief prices were made on the second day, when 
Hepplewhite satinwood secretaire bookcase, 7 ft. 4in. by 
t. 7in., went for £180; a Persian carpet woven with flowers 
a pink field, 13 ft. 7in. by 20ft. 6in., £190; a pair of 
»pplewhite side tables in palisander, 3 ft. wide, £88; a set of 
sht Sheraton mahogany chairs with pierced trellis backs, £90 ; 
XVIIIth-century French dwarf cupboard in kingwood by 
Lafolie, 20 in. wide, £80; and a pair of famille verte bottle- 
ape vases with European importer’s mark, 9} in., £88. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


A total of over £4,000 was realized at a sale of musical instru- 
ents held at PuTTicK & SIMPSON’S rooms on June 27th. 

The outstanding lot was a violin by Antonio Stradivarius, 
remona, 1727, which made the very satisfactory price of £1,250. 

A violin by Nicolas Amati, 1654, sold for £230; {£90 was 
ven for a violoncello by Matteo Goffriller, 1700 ; and a violin 
y Giovanni Granino realized £82. 


OLD ENGLISH GLASS 


It was not expected that the result of the sale of the second 
portion of the collection of Old English glass formed by the late 
Mr. Joseph Bles, which took place at CHRISTIE’S rooms on July 
16th, would equal that of the first portion sold in May, but the 
£2,022 realised was generally considered satisfactory. 

The few outstanding pieces sold well, while the other items 
maintained a fair average price. 

The chief lot, the Amen glass, however, proved rather a 
disappointment. This glass, which was engraved with the 
complete Jacobite anthem ending with the word “Amen” in a 
scrolled medallion, sold for as much as £430 about ten years ago, 
and it was hoped that this price would be equalled if not sur- 
passed. The bidding opened with an offer of £100, and it was 
finally knocked down for the moderate figure of £300. 

Some good prices were made when the engraved com- 
memorative glass was reached, four items between them making 
over £400. 

An Irish drinking glass engraved with William III on 
horseback and the Orange toast in full made £215; a wineglass 
engraved with an equestrian portrait of William III went for {90 ; 
and £66 was given for a drinking glass inscribed ‘‘ The Glorious 
Memory of King William.” 

Another interesting piece in this section which sold for £46 
was a decanter engraved with an equestrian portrait of William 
III, the Irish Harp and the Stuart Rose and the inscription “ To 
the Immertal Memory of the Glorious King William,” while a 
drinking glass engraved with a portrait of the Old Pretender, 
circa 1715-20, realized £[105. 

This last is believed to be the only known glass of the Old 
Pretender made while his cause was a living force, other portrait 
glasses being purely commemorative and made after the defeat 
of the Young Pretender. 

Important, too, was a posset bowl and cover, circa 1680, 
trailed and moulded with the cover surmounted by a crown 
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finial probably made for the betrothal or coronation of James. 
For this exceptional example of early trailed glass £145 was 
given. 

Other items worthy of record include an early goblet, circa 1700 
on rare acorn baluster stem, £14 10s. ; a cordial glass, circa 1760, 
with reticulated bowl on opaque twist, £13 ; a set of five hunting 
glasses, circa 1750, engraved with hunting subjects, £27; and 
a sweetmeat glass and cover, circa 1720, probably Bristol, £40. 

A series of glasses with colour twist stems sold particularly 
well, making sums ranging from £17 to £34, the latter sum 
being paid for a wineglass engraved with three ears of barley 
and a bee on green and air twist stem. 

Finally, mention must be made of a fine syllabub cup and 
cover, circa 1690, which made £30; a set of three cut glass 
compotieres, circa 1800, probably Irish, which realized £30, and 
an Irish helmet-shaped bowl, circa 1780, for which £34 was given. 


OLD COINS 


The sale of the collection of English coins formed by the 
late Sir Kenyon Vaughan Morgan, held at SOTHEBY’s rooms on 
June 17th and 18th, produced a total of £4,740 for the 421 lots. 

Three lots attained three figures : these being a Mary Ryal, 
1553, 1174 grains, £250; a gold pattern crown of George V, 
I910, 865 grains, £105; and an Edward VI fine sovereign, 
third coinage, £110. 

Other lots worthy of record include a Henry VII gold 
sovereign, £74; a Mary fine sovereign, £72; an Elizabeth 
Ryal, £93; a James I spur Ryal, £86; a Charles I Tures 
pound piece, 1644, Oxford Mint, £57; and a James I second 
issue crown, £76. 

At the same rooms on July 1st a George III proof guinea, 
half guinea and seven shillings, 1804, plain edges, in’ brilliant 
state, made £92. 


ARMS AND ARMOUR 


A collection of arms and armour, the property of J. A. 
Apperson, of Cheadle, Cheshire, and others, made the very 
satisfactory total of £4,952 at SOTHEBY’S rooms on June 6th. 

Keen bidding was aroused by a fine suit of tilting armour, 
German XVIth century, bearing the Augsburg Guild mark. It 
comprized a close helmet, breastplate, back plate, deep volante- 
piece, and manteau d’armes, complete arm defences with 
gauntlets, finely designed leg defences, and a hauberk of riveted 
mail. The final bid was one of £2,400. 

Mention, too, must be made of the following: a morion of 
the State Guard of Christian II, Elector of Saxony, 1591-1611, 
etched and gilt on a blank ground with the arms of Saxony, 
£150; a Greek bronze helmet, in fine state of preservation, 
£220; a German XVIth century close helmet, £155; a rare 
arming doublet with iron skeleton cap, Italian XVIth century, 
£135; and an early boar sword with cruciform hilt, the blade 
engraved with a stalking lion, 45 in. long, German, circa 1520, 
£115. 

Some good prices, too, were made at the same rooms on 
July 26th, when a Viennese helmet with a human face visor, 
circa 1§80, made £125; a fine XVIth-century Swiss dagger, 
superbly chased with a design after Holbein, went for £95; and © 
£150 was given for a complete military saddle made for Ernst 
August, Duke of Saxony-Eisenach of red velvet embroidered 
with gold, with pistol holsters, saddle cloth and stirrups, the 
holsters mounted with brass and the stirrups of embossed bronze, 
the pistols by Gio Botti, the barrels by Lazarino Cominazzo, 
complete with sword, all Thuringian work and XVIIth century. 


SALE AT WRAXALL MANOR 


A house sale of some importance was held by SOTHEBY’s 
at Wraxall Manor, near Bath, on July 19th and three following 
days, when a total of £4,913 was realized. 

Chief interest centred in the furniture, amongst the more 
notable lots being a James I oak refectory table, 5 ft. 11 in. long, 
£115; a William and Mary walnut bureau bookcase with 
double domed cornice, 8 ft. high, £110; an oak refectory table 
carved with vine leaves and grapes, 8 ft. long, £180; an Adam 
mahogany sideboard table with finely figured frieze, 6 ft. 11 in. 
wide, £128; and a set of seven George II mahogany chairs 
with pierced and interlaced vase-shaped splats and cabriole 
legs, £178. 
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HERALDIC ENQUIRIES 


REPLIES by SIR ALGERNON TUDOR-CRAIG, K.B.E., F.S.A. 


Readers who may wish to identify British Armorial Bearings on Portraits, Plate, or China in their possession, should send a 
full description and a Photograph or drawing, or, in the case of silver, a careful rubbing. 


IN NO CASE MUST THE 


No charge.is made for replies, which will be inserted as soon as possible in “ Arollo.” 











B.30. MESSRS. WALTER WILLSON. 1.ARMS ON 
SILVER MOUNTED BEADLE’S STAFF. Arms: Party per 
fesse gules and argent three roses argent and gules. Crest: 
Upon a mount vert a double tower or and issuing from the upper 
battlements thereof a demi-female affrontée proper, vested 
purpure, crined and crowned with an Eastern coronet, also or, 
holding in her dexter hand a sword erect point upwards argent, 
pommel and hilt of the second, and in her sinister hand a balance 
sable the pans gold. Supporters: On either side a lion rampant 
proper. In the background two engraved ships on the waves 
of the sea. 



















































































































































































These Arms were granted 4 August, 1575, to the Town of 
Southampton. The Staff itself is a Blackthorn 7 ft. high, with 
silver top, the date of which is 1668, and on which is engraved 
“* Ex Dono JOHANNIS THORPE, A.D. 1670.” Below this inscrip- 
tion is a second one, “‘ THIs STAF IS IN THE MosT RESPECTFUL 
MANNER PRESENTED TO THE ANNUAL HAMPSHIRE MEETING BY 
JOHN, EARL OF CLANRICARDE. 28 FEB. 1772.” The Staff is 
surmounted by a disc 9 in. in diameter, embossed on either side 
with the Arms of Southampton in the background, bearing on 
either side a ship with two masts at anchor, from each head mast 
flying a banner of St. George. 


John, 11th Earl of Clanricarde, F.R.S., F.S.A., was born 
11 November 1720; was educated at Winchester, and died at 
Portumna Castle, co. Galway, 21 April 1782. He married 
1 July 1740, Hester Amelia, daughter of Sir Henry Vincent, 
6th Baronet of Stoke D’Abernon; she died at Corthampton, 
Hants, 29 December 1803. 


2. ARMS ON SILVER CAKE BASKET BY PAUL LAMERIE, 
1742. Arms quarterly, 1 & 4: Sable, a trefoil between three 
round buckles argent, Jodrell; 2 & 3: Or, on a fesse dancette 
sable as many fleurs-de-lys azure charged with three lions 
rampant of the field, Rolles ; impaling quarterly: 1 & 4: grand- 
quarters quarterly : 1 & 4: Per bend indented argent and sable ; 
2 & 3: Azure, a fleur-de-lys or, Warner ; 2 & 3 grand-quarters : 
Vert, a cross engrailed argent, Warner. 

This Basket must have been engraved for Paul Jodrell of Duffield, 
co. Derby, who was born 20 February 1713; was M.A. of 
Trinity College, Oxford, 1732; Barrister-at-Law of Lincoln’s Inn 
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1735 ; Solicitor General to Frederick, Prince of Wales and M.P. for 
Old Sarum 1751; he died 30 June 1751, having married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Richard Warner of North Elmham, co. Norfolk. 


B. 31. MESSRS. MARSHALL, FIELD & CO., CHICAGO. 
1. ARMS ON LARGE CIRCULAR SILVER SALVER. Arms : 
A full achievement of the Royal Arms with in chief a label of 
three points, the centre charged with a cross, and the dexter 
and sinister points with two hearts each in pale, similar labels 
are on the Crest and Supporters. 

This large Salver was the property of His Royal Highness George, 
2nd Duke of Cambridge, K.G., K.T., K.P., G.C.B., Field 
Marshal in the Army and Commander-in-Chief 1856-95; he 
was born at Hanover 26 March 1819, and died 17 March 1904. 

2. ARMS ON SHEFFIELD PLATTER. Arms: Sable, a 
wolf salient or, on a chief of the last a pale of the first charged 
with a fleur-de-lys argent between two pellets, Wilson ; impaling : 
The Royal Arms of Charles II debruised by a baton sinister 
compony of six argent and azure, Fitzroy. 

This platter was evidently the property of Henry Wilson, of 
Stowlangtoft Hall, co. Suffolk, who married 18 May 1839 
Caroline, daughter of Francis Charles Fitzroy, grandson of 
Augustus Henry, 3rd Duke of Grafton. 


B. 32. MR. E. P. BLAKE. ARMS ON CARVED OAK 
PANEL. Arms: Argent ten torteaux, four, three, two and one ; 
impaling : Ermine, fretty and a chief gules. 

These are the Arms of Giffard or Gifford, of cos. Gloucester 
and Worcester, impaling those of Thornborough, of Yorkshire. 


B. 33. THE REVD. P.H. FEARNLEY. ARMS ENGRAVED 
ON CHARLES II HALF-CROWN. Arms: Ermine, on a 
chief gules five lozenges in fesse of the field. Crest: A demi 
wolf ermine holding a spear argent, tasselled or. 

These are the Arms of the family of Charles of London, Stratford, 
co. Warwick and Norfolk. 


B. 34. MR. REGINALD MULLINS. 1. CREST ON 
PORCELAIN DESSERT SERVICE. Crest: On a wreath 
argent and sable, a dragon’s head erased vert. 

This Crest is common to many families, but from the tinctures 
of the wreath the Service probably belonged to that of Urmstone 
of Westley, co. Lancaster. 

2. CREST ON PORCELAIN DESSERT SERVICE. Crest : 
On a wreath of the colours argent and sable, an ounce proper 
ducally collared or on a mount vert. 

This is probably intended for the Crest of a branch of the Dixie 
family, of Leicester. 





B. 35. MR. J. R. COOKSON. ARMS ON SILVER SALVER 
BY JOHN SANDERS, 1732-3. Arms: Vert, a buck’s head 
ceuped or within a bordure engrailed of the second. 

These are the arms of the family of Fothergill of Ravenstonedale, 
co. Westmorland, and of Caerleon, co. Monmouth. 
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OWEN EVAN-THOMAS LTD. 


~ 20, DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.|I 


Cables: OVANTIQUA, LONDON Telephone : REGENT 7617 





A set of SIX Chippendale Mahogany Dining-room Chairs, circa 1740 


Dimensions: Width of seat 1 ft. 9 ins. 
Depth of seat 1 ft. 5 ins. 
Height over back 3 ft. 1 in. 
Height over seat 1 ft. 54 ins. 
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VICARS BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED 1874 ore. 


OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 
ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS 
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St. Peter’s, Rome 





i Oil Painting School of Canaletto 
A Painted on canvas 29x44}$ inches 
2 
% 
A very attractive and interesting painting which is for 
sale at a moderate price 
E 





An Exhibition of Water Colour Drawings of Game Birds 
by J. C. Harrison is now on view at these galleries 








OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 
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M. KNOEDLER & CO, 


PORTRAIT OF A BOY R. G. EVES, A.R.A. 


EXHIBITION OF PORTRAITS 
By R. G. EVES, A.R.A. 
NOVEMBER 20th to DECEMBER 14th 


15, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


PARIS : NEW YORK : 
20 RUE DE LA PAIX 14 EAST 57th STREET 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE QUEEN 





FRANK PARTRIDGE *%0' 


All those interested 
in Works of Art, 
Furniture and 
Chinese Porcelains 
are cordially invited 
to visit these Galleries 
and view the fine 
collection now on 
exhibition. 





An interesting 17th century Walnut Marqueterie Cabinet. 
5ft. 7ins. wide. 6ft. 4ins. high. 


THE FINEST WORKS OF ART 


LONDON w NEW YORK 


26, King Street, St. James’s, S$. W.1 6, West Fifty-Six Street 








OUR “ ANTIQUAX ”—THE FINEST FURNITURE POLISH OBTAINABL] 
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SPECIALIST IN ANTIQUE SILVER & OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE 





Set of four Silver Gilt Portuguese Candlesticks, representing the four elements, circa 1780. £75 the set 


Great Success of Antique PMealers’ Fair at 
Grosbenor House 


speetpods 


fialph Hyman is pleased to announce that his sales of Antique Silver far 
exceeded his most optimistic anticipation and amounted to 
over four times the figure taken by him at the first Fair at 
Grosvenor House, | 934. 


Consequently he is most anxious to replenish his stock as early as possible 
with fine specimen pieces bearing good hall marks (either 
English or Continental in origin). 


Anuff Boxes in Gold or Enamel are also desired. 





Historical or unusual items of English Silver or Old Sheffield Plate will be 
purchased at much higher prices than those having no special 
significance. 


SPOT CASH will be paid at time of purchase. Distance no object. 


OFFERS may be made in strictest confidence to 


RALPH HYMAN 


63, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.| 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
Cables: Anteksilva, London Telephone: HOLborn 1548 
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By Royal Appointments to 
The King and The Queen 





HARMAN & LAMBERT 


(HARMAN & Co., Ltd.) 


Erperts in Old English Silver and Sheffield Plate 








TWO GOLD BATONS, once the property of an Earl Marshal of England, 
tipped at the ends with Black Enamel, one end engraven with the Royal 





Arms, and the other with the then Owner’s Coat of Arms, according to 
the Charter granted in the year A.D. 1483 


177, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 


W.1 


TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 0137 CABLES: HARLAMSILV, WESDO, LONDON 
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RARE ENGLISH 
and 
CONTINENTAL 
SILVER, 


MINIATURES, 


ANTIQUE 
JEWELS, 


FINE SNUF} 
BOXES 


XVIIIth Century English diamond ‘feather’? Brooch, circa 1780. Actual size. 
Exhibited at the “‘ Art Treasures Exhibition”? at Christies 1932 


A SPECIMEN FROM MY 
ONLY ADDRESS: 


S. J. PHILLIPS, 113, New Bond St., London, W.1 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 & 6262 









COLLECTION OF FINE OLD JEWELS 
































































































































THE ‘CHANTILLY’ ANTIQUE CHINESE PORCELAIN, etc. 


\ charming semi-glazed Percale copied from an old AND MODERN JAPANESE CURIOS 


fragment of brocade of the Louis XVI period 


Available on pale green and ivory grounds, with DIRECT FROM THE FAR EAST 


design in shades of sepia. 
SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION 
at the 
LONDON COMMERCIAL SALE ROOMS, 
MINCING LANE, E.C.3 
TUESDAY & WEDNESDAY, 12th & 13th NOVEMBER, 1935 
COMMENCING AT 1 p.m. EACH DAY 
All Goods in the Catalogue are sold DUTY PAID. 





ANTIQUE CHINESE PORCELAIN and POTTERY, etc., 
of all periods; BLUE and WHITE, FAMILLE ROSE, 
TURQUOISE, CELADON, BLANC DE CHINE, etc.; 
JARS, BOWLS, PLATES, FIGURES, etc.; OLD and 
MODERN JADE and other HARDSTONE CARVINGS; 
OLD IVORY CARVINGS; ANTIQUE CHINESE 
RUGS, etc.; JADE, etc.; FLOWERED TREES; 
CLOISONNE; TURQUOISE BEADS, INDIAN INLAID 
TABLES, etc. 
New Shipments of JAPANESE WARE, consisting of FINE 
IVORY CARVINGS ; WALRUS CARVINGS ; SATSUMA;; 
AGATE, CRYSTAL, ROSE QUARTZ and AMETHYS1 
CARVINGS; BRONZES; LACQUER SCREENS; 
ELECTRIC LAMPSTANDS and SHADES ; CULTURED 
PEARL NECKLACES, etc., etc. 


The larger portion of the Catalogue to be sold entirely WiTHOUT RESERVE 


The above will be on view at the P.L.A. Warehouse, NEW STREET 
W H H A Y NE S LTD SS URSGAY. <9 {of proate. pares — a), - on afte 
AY, 7¢ , from 8 a.m. till 5 p.m ily 
. - 9 ? (Saturday 8 a.m. till 12 noon). 
The ‘‘CHINTZ” Shop Catalogues (ready about 7th November) may be obtained from the Brokers: 


24, 25 & 26, SPRING STREET, PADDINGTON, EASTWOOD & HOLT 


LONDON, W.2 MARLON HOUSE, MARK LANE, E.C.3 
Telephone: PADDINGTON 8278 (2 lines). Telephone: Royal 3641/5. Telegrams: ‘‘ WHANGHEE, LONDON. 
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JOHN SPARKS 


will hold an Exhibition 


in conjunction with 


Messrs. C. T. LOO or PARIS 


of a fine Collection of 


| CHINESE BRONZE, POTTERY & PORCELAIN 


recently acquired in China 


25th November to 14th December 


[a vy 


 ——, 








Unglazed Chinese pottery model of a polo-player on galloping pony, with traces of red pigment 
Height on stand 13 inches. T’ang Dynasty 618-906 a.p 


128, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


CHINA: SHANGHAI AND PEIPING 
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RICE & CHRISTY, LTD. 


FINE 
ENGLISH FURNITURI 
TAPESTRIES AND 
NEEDLEWORK 


93 WIGMORE ST. 


Telephone - - Welbeck 7059 







































EDWARD NIELD 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association.) 


CECIL PARTRIDGE 


Est. 1871 


WORKS OF ART 





One of the most 
Interesting Collections 
of 
Genuine Antique Furniture 
in 
Lancashire 


SHERATON AMBOYNAWOOD SOFA TABLE WITH TOP 
CROSS-BANDED WITH KINGWOOD, FITTED TWO DRAWERS 





LONDON 
39, Duke Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 


Telephone: Whitehall 3841. Telegrams: “ Cepartique,” Piccy, London. 


223, CORPORATION ST., 
PRESTON 


’Phone 5144. 











Cablegram: “ Cepartique.” 
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By Appointment By Appointment By Appointment 


CRICHTON BROTHERS 


EX 1IIBITION OF XVIIITH CENTURY GOLDSMITHS TRADE-CARDS 


THE COLLECTION OF SIR AMBROSE HEAL 


ON VIEW UNTIL NOVEMBER 13TH 





A GEORGE II. FRUIT DISH BY PAUL LAMERIE 1736 


94 Inches Diameter 


22, OLD BOND SEREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone : REGENT 0083 Cable : DATEMARK, LONDON 
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A | (R. HERIOT AND 
M. BRAMLEY) 


ANTIQUES 


TD ac 
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SET OF EIGHT MAHOGANY CHAIRS FINELY INLAID 


30 & 3Il, NORTH STREET, CHICHESTER 


Telephone: 617 


























BY APPOINTMENT 


= | J, P, CORKILL. 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


» ° a . r RAT T cordially invites you to inspect his 


Fireplace Furnishers collection of 


GENUINE and 
INEXPENSIVE ANTIQUES 


CHIEFLY FURNITURE, 
which is carefully displayed in 
a delightful Adam period house. 





ESTABLISHED 1860 





Prices are always marked in 
plain figures, with liberal dis- 
count to trade buyers. Photo- 





graphs submitted on request. 


Old carved statuary and Jasper marble Mantelpiece 








186, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 


Telephone: KENSINGTON 0783. 


CASTLE HILL, HUNTINGDON 


(Sixty miles north of London) 























Cables ; PRATTIQUE, LONDON 
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STONER & EVANS Ltd. 


1! 


IL 





CHELSEA: A pair of Figures in Chinese style, of fine quality. Gold anchor mark. 








WANT E D—ALullections or Single Specimens 
of Early English Porcelain 
TO PURCHASE and Pottery 








3, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1 


Telephone: WHITEHALL 6658 Telegrams: Tatora, Piccy, LONDON 
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J. W. BEST, late Brook St., 





“hse 








west. CARMICHAELS | 


3 Chairs from a set of 6 and 2 Hepplewhite Chairs, of fine quality and wood, purchased from the late Mr, R. H. Micks, 
Hotham House, Yorkshire. 


Also in stock, other choice pieces of Furniture, China, Silver, etc. 


R. P. CARMICHAEL & CO., LTD., 


53/63, GEORGE STREET, HULL, YORKSHIRE. 
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TELEPHONE 
31655 








ONE OF A SET OF 


10 SIDE & 2 ARM 
SLIGHTLY 
VARYING 


FROM 
AN OLD HOUSE 
AT 
BROADWAY 


KEEBLE ur. 


(FOUNDED 1668) 


10, CARLISLE STREET, SOHO, W.1 
and 22, BERKELEY SQUARE, W.1 


ANTIQUES DECORATION UPHOLSTERY 


XiV 
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J. LEGER & SON 


Established . . 1892 


OLD MASTERS 


Cable : Legerian, Piccy, London Telephone : Regent 2679 





PORTRAITS AND LANDSCAPES 


by 


DAVID JAGGER 





October 31st to November 16th 





LONDON 
BRUSSELS 
NEW YORK . 


13 Old Bond Street, W |! 


99 Rue Roya e 
120 East 57th Stre:t 
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Established 1744 
Telegrams: 
‘sx. SOTHEBY & CO. «=: 
34 & 35, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 


FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 
EACH SALE COMMENCING AT ONE O’CLOCK 
PRECISELY 


Nov. 4th.—The valuable collection of BOOKS and 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS relating to ANGLING, 
the property of Lieut.-Col. W. Keith Rollo, Wynyates, 
Orchard Rise, Richmond, Surrey. Illustrated cata- 
logues may be had. 


Nov. 6th.—PICTURES and DRAWINGS. 


Nov. 7th.—Valuable CHINESE and JAPANESE 
WORKS OF ART, including a magnificent Emerald 
Green Jade Bowl, the property of John Smiley, Esq. 
Illustrated catalogues (5 plates, 1 in colour) 2/- 


Nov. 8th.—The collection of CERAMICS, the work 
of the late Potter, Bernard Moore. Also Old English 
FURNITURE. 


Nov. 1ith-12th.—Valuable PRINTED BOOKS, 
including a collection of Works on the Fine Arts, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, etc., including the 
property of the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Abingdon and 
of the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Harrowby. 
Illustrated catalogues (4 plates) 2 





Sale, late Nov. or early Dec.—A Panel 
of an early XVIth-century Flemish 
Stained Glass Church Window. 





Sale Nov. 2ist—A Henry VIII Silver 
+ n with the only known date 


Nov. 15th._JAPANESE POTTERY 


of 1542, : “ 
from the collection of Major Peer 
Messvs. SOTHEBY & CO. beg to announc« Groves. Also FURNITURE, ect 
that the Sale of Col. Benett-Stanford’s 
Collection of Provincial Spoons arranged Nov. 18th-20th.__PRINTED BOOKS. 
for Nov. 13th-14th will not take place, the 


Late Nov. or early Dec.—Valuable 
WORKS OF ART and FURNI- 
TURE, etc., including a fine early 
XVIIIth-century English Needlework 
Carpet; also a superb early XVIth- 
century Flemish Stained Glass Church 
Window, the property of the Rev. 
Richard Ridge. 


ent Collection having been disposed of 
by 'vivate Treaty to a Collector who 
desives to remain anonymous. 


Nov. 21st.—Valuable OLD ENGLISH 
ind IRISH SILVER, comprising the 
property of Sir Nevile Wilkinson, 
K.C.V.O., and of Mrs. Lindsey- 





Fitzpatrick. Sale, Nev. 7th.—A Hardstone figure of a Illustrated catalogues with coloured 
Illustrated catalogues (4 plates) 2 Mandarin Duck and Duckling plate will be issued. 


Nov. 27th. — Valuable 
ARMOUR and WEAPONS, 
including the property of a 
Viennese Collector. 
Illustrated catalogues (6 
plates) 2/6. % 


Dec. 4th.—The Highly 
important Collection 
of DRAWINGS and 
PAINTINGS of the 
XVilith-cent. French 
and Italian Schools, 
the property of Monsr. 
ADRIEN FAUCHIER- 
MAGNAN, 135, Rue 
Perronet, Neuilly-sur- 
Somme, nr. Paris. 


Sales on view at least three days 
prior. Catalogues may be had. 
Printed lists of prices and 
buyers’ names may be purchased 
after each sale. Particulars on 
application. 





SALES CONDUCTED AT Sale, Dec. 4th.- Oil Painting, “ 


Le Drapeau Rouge” 
Sale, Dec. 4th.—A Sheet of Studies by Antoine Watteau. PRIVATE HOUSES by Francesco Guardi. 
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A very fine and rare engraved Copper Gilt Sundial 
and Perpetual Calendar. Dutch, 1667. 


a 


ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL 
SILVER AND OLD SHEFFIELD 
PLATE 


WANTED TO PURCHASE FOR CASH. 
Single pieces of Collections of Silver, Gold Boxes, 
Miniatures, etc. Distance no object. 


BLACK & DAVIDSON 


33, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W. 
And at 15, WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK 


Telegraphic Address : Telephone : 
** Davidblack, London” Whitehall 3851 




















One of the Galleries at King’s Road 


Over Half a Century’s Experience 


in the 
Restoration and Renovation of 
Oil Paintings, Water-Colours 
Pastels, Prints, etc. 
Frame Making. Carving. Gilding. 


PICTURE DEALERS 
CHAPMAN BR®9S (cHetsEay LTD 


241, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3 
Studio and Works: Warehouse : Telephone : 
245a, KING’S ROAD | 11, CHURCH STREET | FLAXMAN 0674 
Telegrams: FRAMABLE, FULROAD, LONDON 








G. OLIVER & SONS: 


ESTABLISHED 1851 


Ol English furniture 


Set of Six Single and One Arm Hepplewhite 
Chairs, all original and in fine condition. 


GUILDFORD, SURREY 


Telephone: GUILDFORD 427 
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Telegraphic Address : * Pontarpets, Padd, London” 


Telephone : Paddington 6664 
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Jj. M. PONTREMOLI 


Dealer in Antique Carpets, Tapestries, and 
Needlework 


11, SPRING STREET, PADDINGTON, W.2 


ACTUAL MAKER OF ENGLISH NEEDLEWORK CARPETS AND CHAIR SEATS OF 
WHICH | HAVE A VERY LARGE COLLECTION. ALSO SOME RARE ANTIQUE PIECES. 


| have the greatest selec- 
tion o' Samarkands in almost 
every shade. 


| 


Large © stock of Aubusson 
and essarabian carpets 
and rugs. 


Oo 


Rar collection of 
Persians. 


| 


EXPE CARPET & TAPESTRY 
RES| DRER AND CLEANER. 


Oo 


PROM: f ATTENTION GIVEN 
TO ALL TRADE ORDERS. 


Also TEMPORARY PREMISES at 10, BRUTON STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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Very fine Aubusson carpet, size 31 ft. by 15 ft. 9ins. Cream ground, oval centre medallion surrounded by floral sprays. 
Inside border on rose ground with gold surround. Outer border in deeper rose shade. Design in pale shades of blue, 


green, gold, pink and rose. 


Telephone: Mayfair 6294 











A. G. LOCK 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


Old English Furniture 


\ VIEW OF OUR STAND AT GROSVENOR HOUSE 


ESHER GALLERIES, ESHER, 
SURREY 


Tclephone No. : 


Esher 837 

















THE MISSES 


PENNINGTON 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


Genuine 
Antiques 
only 


Old 
English 
Furniture 
and 
Works of 
Art 
in their 
Country 
House 


A small early 
interesting 
Mahogany 

Bureau 
with banded 
fall and top. 

Size 2ft. 

Good colour 

and quality. 





The Gate House, Rowledge, Farnham, Surrey 
(Half-a-mile off the Portsmouth Road) 


Formerly The Noah’s Ark, Farnham 


Telephone: Frensham 221 
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H. M. LEE «& son 


(MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION) 


17th & 18tb 
Century 
English 
Furniture 
and 
Works 
of rt 


Everything 
guaranteed 
to be of the 
period stated 


An early 18th Century Walnut long-case 
clock by Windmills, London, with eight- 
day striking movement. 


37, HIGH STREET, 
KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 


Telephones: KINGSTON 1546. 5173 (after 6 p.m.) 


Early closing Wednesday 
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SWANSEA PORCELAIN | 





A magnificient pair of Swansea Porcelain Vases, the handles modelle 

with rams’ heads in gilded bisque by Goodsby, the decoration 

fine flowers on the obverse by Billingsley, and of birds on the rever 
by W. W. Young. 13 ins. high. 


From our collection of fine Welsh Porcelai 


J. KYRLE FLETCHER, LTD.) 
THE BRIDGE, NEWPORT, MON.| 


AND 31, CONDUIT ST., NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 


























By Appointment 
Art Publishers to 
H.M. the King. 


‘The Spinning Wheel,’ by 
L. Campbell Taylor, R.A 


THE MEDICI PRINTS 


In the Medici Prints you may have faithful reproductions 
in the true colours of the original paintings for a moderate 
cost of from 5/-. A choice of some hundreds of subjects 
from Old Masters to Modern Painters provides for all 
styles of decoration and for gifts on all occasions. As 
Sir D. Y. Cameron, R.A., has said: ‘‘ There are few greater 
benefits our generation enjoys than this privilege of 
possessing such striking and admirable reproductions.” 





3 


You can enjoy the pleasure of looking —-<<—=—<==—— 
at them at your printsellers or at the \TALOGLUE OF 
Medici Galleries, or send 1/6 (refunded | MEDIC! PRIN '> 
on first purchase) for the complete - 
catalogue handsomely produced with 690 
illustrations, 60 in full colour. 


is. a 
THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD. adh | 


7, Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1 (4) 
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FROST & REED Ltd. 





EXHIBITION 


Chinese 
Colour 
Ctehings 


By 


JORSEY POTTER 
TYSON 





OPEN DURING NOVEMBER 


Also on View 


FINE PAINTINGS 


By 

George Morland 
Wm. Shayer, Senr. 
E. M. Wimperis 
Montague Dawson 
H. Davis Richter 
M. Guermacheff 


26c KING STREET 
ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 

















Old English Furniture 


in its original condition 
has always been the 
leading feature of the 
collections on view in 
Hamptons’ Galleries for 


Antiques 


Hamptons’ Antique 
No. 0.1478. 

An exceptionally fine Banjo 
shaped Barometer by Robert 
Carr Woods, 47, Hatton Garden, 
Lonion. In Rosewood case, in- 

laid with Mother-o’-Pearl. 
lft. lin. wide; 3ft. 7in. high. 


Hamptons’ Antique 
No. 0.3478. 
A Chippendale 
Mahogany Bureau. 
The interior is fitted 
with a centre cup- 
board, two drawers 
and six recesses, and 
is enclosed by a sloping 
fall. Beneath this are 
three long and two 
short oak-lined 
drawers. 3ft. Qin. 
wide ; lft. Qin. deep ; 
3ft. Gin. high. 


Hamptons’ Antique No. O.117. 

XVIIIth Century Spinet by Henricus 

Holland, London. Dated 1762. Fine quality 

Mahogany and inlaid case, supported on 

square tapered legs and stretchers. In 

oviginal condition. 4ft. 4in. wide; 
2ft. Oin. deep ; 2ft. 10in. high. 


AMPIONS 


Pall Mall Cast, Crafalgar Square, S.W.1 


Telegraphic Address : Telephone : 
HAMITIC, LESQUARE, LONDON WHITEHALL 1020 
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MALLETT & SON 


BATH BRANCH 





CLOSING SALE 


At the Octagon, Bath 


FROM OCTOBER TWENTY-FIRST 





FURNITURE CHINA SILVER CURIO 





Catalogue on Application 





















Tel.: 5619 


STEWART ACTON 


12, Prince Albert Street, 
-. BRIGHTON 

(Member British Antique Dealers’ Association) 
GENUINE OLD FURNITURE, CHINA, 
NEEDLEWORK, PICTURES, SAMPLERS, 
CHINTZ, Etc., Ete. 


Trade Specially 
OPEN UNTIL 7 p.m. 





Invited 
SATURDAYS 

















Frederick S. Turner 


(late of Brompton Road) 


Dealer in Antique Furniture, China and Glass 








has now removed 
to 


8, HANS ROAD, S.W.3 


KENSINGTON 2848 























SPECIAL 


An antique Kingswood Sofa Table, and an antique 
three plate landscape Mirror. 


























Che Western : 
Morning Hews 


INDISPENSABLE 
OR VISITING 


WHEN 
THE 


RESIDENT IN 
WEST COUNTRY 


Special Attention 
Devoted to the 
Arts 


Offices at Plymouth, Exeter, Barnstaple, 
Torquay, Exmouth, Newton Abbot, Truro 


lid. daily 
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Joseph 
KXnibb, 


London 


Height 12” 








D CLOCKS, WATCHES, SILVER, JEWELS & OBJETS D’ART 


C3 aha Fa Eo 
- ct ¢ RY a> 


oes 
~ *\ : 
a 

. ee 


eRe 


John 
IKXnibb, 


Oxon. 


Height 13” 


RCY BSTER CITIZEN AND CLOCKMAKER 
PE WV E At the Sign of the Golden Time and Dial 


37, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1 














2hone : REGENT 2181 Tel. : TOSSOUN, LONDON 


A. TOSSOUNIAN 


Importer of Oriental Carpets 
and Zvory Carvings 


4 


FINEST COLLECTION OF SILK 
HEREKE, KOUMKAPOU AND 
KASHAN CARPETS IN STOCK 


CARPETS MADE TO ORDER, 
EXCHANGED AND REPAIRED 


_ 


Representatives sent to enquirer’s home 

and estimates given free. Repairs also 

can be made at owner’s house by our 
expert workmen 


° 


ORIENTAL GALLERIES 


15, Quadrant Arcade, 80/82, Regent St., 
London, W.1 




















CHARLES ANGELL 


(Member of the B.A.D.A. 


ALSO FOR SALE 


Large stock of Antique 

English Furniture, 

China, Glass, Silver and 
Sheffield Plate. 


Oak and Pine Panelled 
Rooms. 


Interior Fitments. 
Garden Ornaments etc. 


xf 


Enquiries invited and large 
clear photographs sent 
upon request, 


xf 


One of a set of eight 
small and two arm 
Antique Gothic Chippen- 
dale Mahogany Chairs, 
having moulded front 
legs and Joose_ seats. 
Perfect condition. 





Expert Valuations for Insurance, Probate etc. 


34, MILSOM STREET, BATH 


Telephone: BATH 2762 Te.egrams and Cables: “Antiques, Bath”’ 
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CHARLES WOOLLETT & SON (5 0oicr once Wootters) 
(Members of the British Antique Dealers’. Association) 253, NORTHDOWN ROAD, 
CLIFTONVILLE, MARGATE 


And at 18/19, HIGH ST., ROCHESTER 
*Phones : Margate 762, Chatham 2836 





ANTIQUES AND 
WORKS OF ART 





ILLUSTRATIONS ARE CHINESE HAN 
PERIOD (200 B.C.-200 A.D.) CARVED 
JADE, AND ARE PART OF THE WELL- 
KNOWN COLLECTION OF THE LATE 
P. DE TANNER. YOU WILL FIND ALL 
OF THESE PIECES ILLUSTRATED AND 
FULLY DESCRIBED IN THE DE TANNER 
BOOKS ON CHINESE JADE WHICH 
CAN BE SEEN AT THE VICTORIA 
cate iin Sse : AND ALBERT MUSEUM 





Top Row (left to right): (1) Brown-grey and black figure of a Standing Lohan 8} in. (2) Exceptionally Large Greenish-red and Brown Bell, 
various horizontal bands of Key Pattern with Tiger faces below 10} in. (3) Brown and Black Figure of Wang Hsi Tzu and his Goose, 8} in. 
(4) Greenish-red and Brown Bell with Band of Seal Characters and Hydra below inscribed, ““A Happy Learned man; keep your body as 
pure as Jade.” 8} in. (5) Grey, Brown and Black figure of ‘“‘ Yu Wang” Fisher King holding a large fish, 7} in. 


Bottom Row (left to right): (1) Yellow, Red and Brown standing figure of a Woman, 5} in. (2) Red, Brown and Black Group of Man and 
Woman in a Boat, 4in. (3) Red and Brown Figure of a Woman with a Deer Skin over back and shoulders, holding a Bucket, 5} in. 
(4) Yellow, Red and Brown reclining figure of Li Po with Wine Jar at his side, 4 in. (5) Greenish-yellow and Brown Bell with Tiger face 
above and grain pattern below, 64in. (All measurements denote height). 
























— 


— A CALL, AND YOU WILL AGREE THAT AT 
ie, «6 WW. A. LEWITT 


i THE ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR YOU DID NOT 
| lat a 100, Friar Lane, SEE SUCH AN INTERESTING COLLECTION OF 


i ge = NOTTINGHAM EARLY ENGLISH LONG 


(Opposite Castle Entrance) 


y CASE & BRACKET CLOCKS 


NINE ROOMS OF JAMES OAKES 


OLD ENGLISH 59/60, OLD BAILEY, E.C.4 
FURNITURE "PHONE: CITY 2707 


_ 


THE BOW-FRONTED HOUSE 
















































THE FIELD 


FOR MORE THAN 80 YEARS 
UNIVERSALLY ACCEPTED AS 
THE MOST AUTHORITATIVE 
PUBLICATION IN THE 
WORLD DEALING WITH 
COUNTRY LIFE AND SPORT 


























BREAM’S BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C.4 | 
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77) CHINA FURNITURE GLASS 
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A group of medium-priced Chinese Decorative objects from 30/- upwards. 
The vase is a fine Ormolu mounted green crackle from Brockhampton. 


THE GATE HOUSE 


Long Compton, Warwickshire 


Telephone 17. 




















W.F.GREENWOOD 


& SONS, LIMITED Established 1829 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


Antiques, 
Licensed 
Valuers 


Wu) 





VIEW OF MY STAND AT THE ANTIQUE FAIR AND 
EXHIBITION, GROSVENOR HOUSE 


FRED SKULL 


GENUINE ANTIQUES ONLY 





Fine Stuart Walnut 
BASSETSBURY MILL, HicGH WycomBE cnaiden, coonee 


colour. 





Telephone : 443 


28 miles from the Marble Arch on the Uxbridge—Oxford Main Road YORK: 24, Stonegate. HARROGATE : 3, Crown Place 
Telephone: 3864 Telephone: 4467 














$2 
i 


{| 


OPEN ALL DAY SATURDAY 










































































































































































































ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN 


ee 
—_ 
ee 


IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 








Would collectors kindly note 
that our stock of ‘The 
Bridesmaid,” the production 
of which was limited to 
fifty specimens, is now run- 
ning rather low. 





This charming study in Blanc 
de Chine is the work of 
the Artist A. Malinowski, 
and makes a delightful com- 
panion to its predecessor, 
“The Bride.” 


We respectfully suggest that 
those wishful of adding this 
beautiful piece to their col- 
lection should call or write 
at their earliest convenience. 


“THE BRIDESMAID” 
Price 218 :0:0 


Production limited to 50 specimens, 
each piece numbered and accompanied 
by a signed certificate. 


6, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. | 


Height 8 inches. 
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Cases and Index to Volume XXI 
(January to June, 1935), now ready. 






can be supplied 22/- 
or we will bind readers’ own copies, 
supplying Case and Index, for 10/-. 







Place your order through your bookseller 
or newsagent, or direct to 


‘““APOLLO,” FIELD PRESS (1930) LTD., 
FIELD HOUSE, BREAM’S BUILDINGS, 


APOLLO 


Cases 4/-, Indices 1/- each 


rt 


VOLUME XxXI 


(January to June, 1935) 


rt 


E.C.4. 





complete, 


= 





























Cc. & D. O'DONOGHUE 


Dealers in Antiques and Works of Art, have for sale 


OLD SHERATON BOW FRONTED SIDEBOARD 
ON TAPER LEGS 4ft. 6in. 


12 VICTORIA PARADE, TORQUAY. 





Tel. 3567 





























WE invite you to give us a call when visiting ‘‘ 
Country,” 


view the stock of GENUINE ANTIQUES at . . . 


16 Market Place & 11 Bridge St., BIDEFORD 





BISHOP’S GALLERIES, 


Kingsley’s 
the land of Drake, Grenville and Raleigh, and 























59 & 61, POOLE HILL 
ARTHUR JOHNSON “sournemouTH 
SPECIALIST IN OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN 


GUARANTEED GENUINE ANTIQUES OF EVERY SORT 


RARE SUNDERLAND LUSTRE JUG, inscribed * ‘Ancient Order of Foresters, 
1849, South-Western District” £4.10.0 


Trade Enquiries Solicited 


























DIFFORDS’ 
FOR GENUINE ANTIQUES 


24, FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH 























(Mrs. D. S. Saunders, Managing Director) 
84, PETTY FRANCE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 
"Phone: Whitehall 4189 
QUEEN ANNE WALNUT TALLBOY WITH SLIDE £37.10.0 





(Near St. James's Park Station) 














CJ~AMMOND & CARDEW Ltd. || 














FOLKARD & SON “si 
355, OXFORD ST. (Nr. New Bond St.), W 


ANTIQUES, OLD CHINA, CUT GLASS, SILK NEEDLEWORK, 
OLD SILVER, SHEFFIELD PLATE, PAINTINGS ON GLASS, Etc. 


Collectors, Country Dealers and Trade supplied. 


























CECIL A. HALLIDAY 


Old English Furniture, etc. 
44, BROAD STREET, OXFORD 


TELEPHONE 3451 




















TRADE SUPPLIED 


A Rare 2-handled Cup Engraved with Tulips. Circa 1640. 


49, George Street, Baker Street, London, W.1 


COLLECTIONS PURCHASED. 





(CHARLES CASIMIR) 


Telephone: WELBECK 126: 


THE OLD PEWTER SHOP 


GENUINE ANTIQUES ONLY 
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WORKS OF ITALIAN, DUTCH AND GERMAN SCHOOLS FROM [5th TO 1/8th CENTURY 


The property of a 


WEST GERMAN MUSEUM 


including contents of the 


| WESENDONK-VON BISSING COLLECTION 


Paintings by : Lucas Cranach d. Ae., Moretto da Brescia, Paris Bordone, 

Bonifacio Veneziano, Paolo Veronese, Cotignola, Leandro Bassano, 

Gerard Terborch, Koninck, de Witte, Boelema, Flinck, Diubbels, 

v. d. Helst, Mommers, Seghers, Sorgh, v. d. Velde, Lely, Reynolds, 

Meister d. Dormagen-Triptychous and pictures from the workshop of 
Bellini, Veronese, Tizian, Dirk Bouts, etc. 


AUCTION IN COLOGNE ON 27TH AND 28TH NOVEMBER, 1935 


MATH. LEMPERTZ 


| Books and Antiquities 


| Principal: JOSEPH HANSTEIN KOLN, NEUMARKT 3 
| In co-operation with JULIUS BOHLER, Briennerstr. 12, MUNCHEN 





The richly illustrated catalogue, now being prepared, may be had from above firms 

















JONES & SON REGINALD DAVIS 
 ; ARTHUR for Antique Silver 
| Old Sheffield Plate, Jewels, etc. 
| 36, New Bond Street, W.1 


Phone : 
Mayfair 0276 






Telegrams : 
Davisvalua, London 




















F. SPRINGHAM & SON, 106, NORTH ROAD, HERTFORD 


"Phone: Hertford 440 
i. if 
CF ey 
C+ 


Established 40 years 
We hold the Largest Stock of Rare Clocks in Hertfordshire. All Collectors’ Pieces. Over 80 to choose from. 






° 


FOR RARE PIECES 





THE SAFEST INVESTMENT 
IN OUR WORLD 


. 









Very rare Queen Anne Stool 
in walnut wood 





XXV 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE MONTH 


NOVEMBER. 1935 


BROOK STREET ART GALLERY, 14, Brook Street, 
W.1 Portraits and other paintings by DENIS 
FILDES, November 4th to 9th. Recent Paintings 
by LOXTON KNIGHT, R.B.A., November 11th 
to 23rd 

CRICHTON BROS., 22, Old Bond Street, W.1. Exhibi- 
tion of Sir Ambrose Heal’s Collection of XVIIIth 
century GOLDSMITHS’ TRADE-CARDS. From 
October 24th to November 13th. 

P. & D. COLNAGHI & CO., 144, 145, and 146, New Bond 
Street, W.1. Pastel Drawings (Landscapes) by 
W. ARNOLD-FORSTER. Drawings of Rome and 
Italy in the XVIIth century by ISRAEL 
SILVESTRE (1621-1691). During November. 

THOMAS AGNEW & SONS, 43, Old Bond Street, W. 1. 
Old Masters. During November. 

M. KNOEDLER & CO., 15, Old Bond Street, W. 1. 
Portraits by R. G. EVES, A.R.A. November 2oth 
to December 14th. 

J. LEGER & SON, 13, Old Bond Street, W.1. Portraits 
and Landscapes by DAVID JAGGER. October 
31st to November 16th 

THE LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 
W.C. The Vignier Collection of Early Chinese 
Paintings. This highly important Exhibition will 
open on Saturday, November 2nd, for three weeks. 
10 till 6 daily. Admission 1/2 including tax. 

JOHN SPARKS, 128, Mount Street, W. 1, in conjunction 
with Messrs. C. T. LOO, of Paris. Exhibition of a 
fine Collection of Chinese Bronze, Pottery and 
Porcelain, recently acquired in China. November 
25th to December 14th. 

FRANK T. SABIN, 154, New Bond Street, W. 1. 
Exhibition of Old London Views. During November. 








i 


VICARS BROS., 12, Old Bond Street, W.1. An 
Exhibition of Water Colour Drawings of Game Birds 
by J. C. HARRISON is now on view at these 
Galleries. 


WILDENSTEIN & CO., 11, Carlos Place, W. 1. Paintings 
by JO. JONES. During November. Studies in 
Dance Movement by FRANCOIS BARETTE, 
opens November Zoth. 


WALKER’S GALLERIES, LTD., 118, New Bond Street, 
W.1. Portraits by I. M. COHEN, R.P., R.O.1., 
until 5th. Flower Paintings and Miniatures by 
ALICE F. WOOD, until 14th. Memorial Exhibition 
of Water Colour Drawings by the late BERENGER 
BENGER, R.B.A., R.C.A., 4th to 16th. Em- 
broidery and Oil Sketches of Iceland by Miss 
RAWSON CONSTABLE, oth to 22nd. Water 
colour Landscapes and Flower Paintings by MAX 
L. SMYTH and MR. AND MRS. ARMSTRONG 
NEAME. Colour Prints by MAJOR D. N. 
MORGAN, M.C., opens 18th. Oils, Water Colours 
and Illuminations by CATHERINE OULESS, 
ESTELLA CANZIANI, R.B.A., F.R.G.S., and 
MARTA BOWERLEY. Opens 20th. Stoneware 
Pottery, Hard Porcelains and Figures by MR. AND 
MRS. CHARLES VYSE, opens 27th. 


ALEX. REID & LEFEVRE, LTD., 1a, King Street, 
St. James’s, S.W.1. Paintings by F. J. CONWAY 
until November oth. Pottery by STAITE 
MURRAY, during November. 





FROST & REED, LTD., 26c, King Street, St. James’s, 
S.W.1. Chinese Colour Etchings by DORSEY 
POTTER TYSON. During November. 






























Rare British Colonials. 

Selections sent on approval. 
T. ALLEN, 

5, Blake Hall Road, Wanstead, London, E. 11, England. 



















ANTIQUES Commerciat Prices 


ROSLYN HOUSE GALLERIES LTD 
Sun Street HitTcHin, HERTS 
Percy A RODWELL Managing Director 
Antique Furniture, China, Crystal, Etc. Brasses, Curios, Plate, Paintings 
5 ft.6 ins. Oak Dresser, 3 drawers below, with plate rack above. 
Exceptionally rare design, perfect old state, £28 




































30 & 32, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD. 
Good quality Hepplewhite Mahogany Sofa Table, 5ft. 3ins. wide with 





E. T. BIGGS & SONS, LTD 


Old English Furniture : Antique Silver 


leaves up, depth 2ft. Zins. Price £28:10:0 








Telephone 223 















E. JI. MORRIS “° 


(Member British Antique Dealers’ Association) 
26, CHAPEL ASH, WOLVERHAMPTON 


JACOBEAN MOULDED DRESSER 
ANTIQUES. Trade Prices. Largest stook in Staffordshire 


















































THE SILVER MOUSE TRAP ="u5*° | 


for genuine faultless Antiques and perfect Gems. 
WOODHOUSE & SON. LTD. 
56 CAREY STREET. LINCOLN’S INN, W.C.2 


OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE ENTREE DISHES, KETTLES, 
CANDELABRA, ETC., IN. MINT CONDITION 





























PARK LITTLE 
EXETER 





























(Members of the British 


C. H. FOX & SON wri 8 


Antique Furniture and Works of Art 
SEVERAL HALF SETS OF GEORGIAN AND HEPPLEWHITE CHAIRS 


13 & 67, SHIP STREET, BRIGHTON 


VALUATIONS FOR PROBATE. Telephone: BRIGHTON 3231 

















HEELAS LTD. of Reading | 


at The Antique Corner, Minster Stre:t 
Re An Old English Gate Leg Table in Yev 
Price £14: 10: ( 





By appointmen; Tree. 
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THE VIGNIER COLLECTION OF 


EARLY CHINESE PAINTINGS 


An Exhibition of Chinese Paintings 

from this highly important collection, 

all of which will be for sale, will 
be held from November 2—23 


LEICESTER GALLERIES 


LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON 


10 till 6 daily 


Admission 1/2 including tax 














Established 1839 


JACKSON & SON 


Partners: M. D. Blacow and T. H. Greasley 


Dealers in Old English Furniture 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association, The Fine Art Trade 
Guild, The Antiquarian Booksellers’ Association 


OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE, SILVER, BRASS AND 
PEWTER, OLD CHINA, GLASS AND JEWELLERY 


WANTED. Pictures, Books, Documents or other items 
with Australian interest 


Several Sets of Good Chairs in Stock 


MAIN STREET, SEDBERGH, YORKS 


Telephone: No. 16 Sedbergh "Grams: Jackson, Antiques, Sedbergh 














GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


By direction of the Trustees of Hugh Andrews, Esq., deceased, and the 
Executors of the late Mrs. Andrews. 


TODDINGTON MANOR 


Three miles from Winchcombe, ten from Cheltenham, and seven from 
Tewkesbury. 
BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO., will Sell by AUCTION on TUESDAY, 
» 29th OCTOBER, and continuing on 30th, 3lst OCTOBER, and 
t, 5th, 6th and 8th NOVEMBER, 1935, at ELEVEN o'clock each day. 
THE VALUABLE FURNITURE 
CARPETS, LINEN, SERVICES AND GLASS, PICTURES, DRAWINGS 
and ENGRAVINGS. 

COLLECTION OF ARMS AND ARMOUR, PORCELAIN, GEORGIAN 
SILVER, OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE, ELECTRO-PLATE. 
LIBRARY OF WELL-BOUND BOOKS. MOTOR CARS. GARDEN 
SEATS AND ORNAMENTS AND OTHER EFFECTS. 

VIEW DAYS: Private view (admission by catalogue only) on FRIDAY 

i SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25th and 26th; Public View MONDAY, 
OCTOBER 28th, between the hours of 10 and 4. 

talogues (Price 1/-) may be had of C. A. S. COLLYER, Esq., Estate Office, 

Toddington, Glos., or of the Auctioneers, Albion Chambers, Gloucester. 




















BY DIRECTION OF THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF OSSORY 
AUCTION [8th NOVEMBER and Following Weeks 
ON VIEW [4th, I5th and l6th NOVEMBER 





“KILKENNY CASTLE,” KILKENNY 


THE VALUABLE ANTIQUE FURNISHINGS 
BATTERSBY & CO. 


HAVE BEEN FAVOURED WITH INSTRUCTIONS 
TO SELL BY AUCTION AT THE CASTLE, 


THE CONTENTS OF THIS HISTORIC MANSION 


WHICH WILL INCLUDE A SUPERB COLLECTION OF 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND EFFECTS 


Full details will be set out in Catalogue in course of preparation. 


BATTERSBY & CO. 
AUCTIONEERS 
39, WESTMORELAND ST., DUBLIN 


(With Agencies in principal English, Scottish, American and Colonial Cities) 
ESTABLISHED 1815 
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the transference 
premises on one floor at 


4, BRUTON PLACE, NEW BOND STREET, W.! 


Mayfair 1672. 


CECIL LEITCH & KERIN LTD. 


of their Entire Stock 


beg to announce eciiees 
to more suitable Sculpture 
Bronzes 
Majolica 
Porcelains 
Majolica, Wesdo, London 













































GENUINE ANTIQUES ONLY 


H. STUART PAGE 


The Old Vane Lodge, 
St. Austin’s Lane, Warrington 








LAW LEYTON - KENSINGTON, W8 
(M.B.A.D.A.) (ESTABLISHED 1918) 
For Oak and Pewter. 
A rare small Bachelor’s Chest in Pine Wood 
and a fine Jacobean Oak Chest of Drawers. 
Tel.: Wes. 6810. Cables: * Oldays, Londc ).” 
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Collectors’ Curio Corner 


Miss GOULDFAR, LTD. 
15, Dover Street, Piccadilly, W.1 


Visitors to London are invited to view our Galleries, where will be found a 
wonderful collection of Old Jewels, Chinese Carvings, Old English Furniture 
and hundreds of rare and unusual Objets d’Art. PRICES ARE MODERATE 


Cables: GOLDPLATE, LONDON. Telephone: REGENT 2102. 
















ANTIQUE PEWTER 


weteacas A. & A. KIMBELL “sisiinsa ites 


182, ALDERSGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C.1 


OLD JEWELLERY 























Che Old House 


(W. J. Wood) 
HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 
ANTIQUES OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
A good collection of BAXTER PRINTS, many of them unique 








a 
FRANKLIN & HARE, L° 


TAUNTON » Fine Old English Silver 


A SET OF SIX CROMWELLIAN CHAIRS IN FINE CONDITION 
UPHOLSTERED IN ORIGINAL LEATHER 


































VISITORS Do not fail to pay a visitto... 


D. T. Sainsbury, 1 & 2 West Terrace, Queens Road, 
BOURNEMOUTH 


M. Sainsbury, 39 London Road, SOUTHAMPTON 
Every Antique Sold Guaranteed 














ANTIQUE PEWTER 
& METALWARE 


- ' peaninenmminnii: Gatien. entenacviaimaaaineiC =o =o 
ite 


Pewter Part Dinner Service with Crest of GEORGE IV. 
Single Specimens Sold. Trade Supplied, 


24, Paddington Street, 
aker Street, W.1. 
Tel.: WEL, 9613 






































ANTIQUE PANELLED ROOMS 


at less than cost 


QUANTRELL, 100, Dean Street, London, W. 


PERIOD FURNITURE 


Carvings and fittings of every description 














Cameron-Smith & IWParriott, 
The World’s Leading Art Packers 
PALL MALL DEPOSIT BUILDING 


1/4 ST. ALBANS PLACE, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone: Whitehall 4545 
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GODDEN GETS GOODS 


Telephone: WORTHING 682 























HE ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR AT GROSVENOR HOUSE | 
is dealt with very fully in the September and October 
issues of ‘‘Apollo.’”” A few copies are still available, 
Two Shillings each from your newsagent or the Publishers, 
“* APOLLO,” THE FIELD PRESS, BREAM’S BUILDINGS, E.C.4 
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Telephone : WHITEHALL 289! 





A. C. COOPER & SONS, LTD. puonens eters 


2, 3 & 4, ROSE AND CROWN YARD, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’, S.W. 1 (Opposite Christie’:) 


Photographers to the National Gallery, National Portrait Gallery, Tate Gallery, Royal Academy; Dutch, Italian, Persian, French aid 
British Art Exhibitions. 
Under the personal supervision of Mr. A.C. Cooper, who has specialised in the photography of pictures, both Modern Works and Old Masters, Furniture, China, etc., for over 45 ye rs 


FINE ART 






ESTABLISHED 1918 
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P.& D. COLNAGHI & C- 


(ESTABLISHED 1760) 


Exhibitions Now Open 


PASTEL DRAWINGS (LANDSCAPES) 
By W. ARNOLD-FORSTER 


Also 


DRAWINGS OF ROME AND ITALY 


Daily 10-6. 


IN T 


By ISRAEL SILVESTRE 


ADMISSION | FREE. 


Saturdays 10—1. 


HE XVIITH CENTURY 
(1621-1691) 


Open until Saturday, 9th November. 


144, 145, 146, NEW BOND STREET, 


felephone : — MAYFAIR 6356. 


LONDON, 





Telegrams : —COLNAGHI, WESDO - LONDON. 


W.I 


Cables : —COLNAGHI - LONDON 
































































HOTSPUR LTD. 


Gerrard 6201 


Fine Walnut long-case clock by John 
Wise, London. 10inch dial. Panels 
of early type “bird and flower” 


marquetrie. 


“HAZLITT’S HOUSE” 
6 Frith St., Soho Square, 
London, W.|1 


(‘ Hazlitt’s House,” built about 

1690, still retains all its original 

panelled rooms, staircase, 
powder closets, etc., etc.) 














FREDERICK JONES 


Genuine Antiques at moderate prices 
























One of six painted elbow chairs in perfect 
original state 





Telephone 3052 


1, TAVISTOCK STREET, BEDFORD 
































APOLLO 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
co 
By APPoIntTMENT WORKS OF AR x By APPOINTMENT 








showroom at our St. James’s Street premises with a rare Adam 
t’4 WINGED CABINET, and numerous fine examples of furniture 
of the Chippendale Period. 


CAO ® 


An entirely new HANDBOOK, 
“OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE— 
Its Designers <> 
Craftsmen” 

PRICE $/- post free 


CQO ® 
44 to 52, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1 - 61, ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W.1 
LONDON 
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